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Best New Books. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


The First and Second books of this neat and beautiful series are now ready, and 
contain just the matter and method that will give most help to teachers and greatest 
interest to pupils. ‘They are worth the attention of every teacher of a primary school, 
and will repay the trouble of getting them. Sent by mail. First Reader, 16 cents ; 
Second Reader, 28 cents. 


MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


For the study of Geography there is nothing made for the beginner that will give 
clearer or more correct ideas than MAURY’S ELEMENTARY. It begins 
at home in a simple and methodical treatment of the subject, and goes abroad over the 
world. Teachers will find it admirably suited for readings or recitation. Mailed for 
54 cents. 


MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL is the common school Geography 
par excellence, and is almost too well known and too highly esteemed to need any de- 
scription. It is a thorough, comprehensive, and highly interesting textbook. Mailed 
for examination on receipt of $1.25. 


MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY is now studied and re- 
ferred to wherever the English Language is spoken, and it has also been translated into 
several foreign languages, and is a textbook on all sides of the globe. Mailed for $1.20. 


MAURY’S WALL MAPS are useful as aids to study and recitation, as 
well as valuable for reference and ornamental to the school-room. Price, $10.00 for 
the full set of eight well-made and substantially-mounted maps. 





(<3 Address the publishers for farther information concerning these books, or such 
other popular works as the CLARENDON DicTIONARY, VENABLE’s Easy ALGEBRA, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN PRIMER, ete. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Wurray Street, New York. 


New England Trade supplied by 


WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. | 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO. Ss 


Standard Editions of New and Valuable 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 


Fresh, Original, and up to the Times. Best Liked by the Best Teachers. 
READERS. GEOGRAPHY. LANGUAGE. GRAMMAR. 


’ : ’ ‘ POWELL’S GREENE'S 
Monroe's New Series| Warren's New Series} poor ap SERIES, [STANDARD SERIES 


" ate Minti. These books begin at the foun-] The best known ; the best liked. 
Editions for 1887 contain the Jagtion. By forming good habits 








The very latest and the 
VERY best. 


+ a —_ * aa = Cts. —- So of speech at the start, it becomes nee oe ay wa ee 
ew First Reader, . . Cts, mation trom & a unnecessary to waste time in cer- 6 

New Second Reader, . 30 Cts. S Ge Wort. recting bad habits. THE NATIONAL STANDARD 
New Third Reader, . . 42 Cts, |New Primary Geography, $ 45} How toSee, . . . . 80 Cts] Introduction, . . . . 40 Cts. 


New Brief Course Geo. 





New Fourth Reader, . 66 Cts. [vow Common School Geo., 1.08] HOW to Talk, « « « . 42.Cts.] English Grammar, . . 75 Cts. 
New Fifth Reader, . . 84 Cts.[ Physical Geography, . . 1.35] Howto Write, . . . 60 Cts.] Now Analysis, . . . 56 Cts 
SPELLERS. MATHEMATICS HISTORY. PENMANSHIP. 
® Goodrich’s Child’s U.S., 86 Cts. 
Monroe's New Series}, HAGAR'S [Berard New U8, .” O0Cu)q, BUSINESS 


virat Steps in Speiting, . 18 cu.| PRACTICAL SERIES] NEW ANO REVISED Eorrions.| Standard Copy Books. 


“ Larger than any other books; 
Practical Speller,. . . 25 Cts. Business-like Methods. Mental LITERATURE. more space for writing ; duplicate 

ae ao anu W ritten Exercises copy in the middle of each page 
Monroe's Complete Writing Combined. ROYSE'S No flourishes; no complicated 


Speller, Per Doz, . 42 Cts. | primar . analysis 

y Lessons in Nos., 22 Cts, aoe : 
Combining Spelling and Pen- [Elementary Arithmetic, 86 (ts. New and Revised Manuals Primary Course, 7 —~ a2 Cts. 
manship. The largest and cheap- | Com. School Arithmetic, 72 (ts. |American Literature, . $1.00 Com. Beh. Course, 7 Hes., 96 Cts, 
est Writing Speller published. Elementary Algebra, . 90 (ts.] English Literature, . . 1,50 | Writing Charts, 13 Nos., $5.00 


READING CHARTS. |Arithmetical Charts) CHEMISTRY. Book-KEEPING. 


~ MONROE'S RANGES W Pannen. a.m. |ADpleton’s Complete Series 
New Primary Charts] psi cet o~ney. 2. 307 [the Young Chemist, .. 15 ctu] 70 Muninem-Standard, Sytem 


i, formerly Supt 2 
Sphovis, Quincy Mace % [Qualitative Analysis, . . 75 Cts. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. | REVISED AND ENLARGED, | @®4"tItative Analysis, . $1.25] Using only One Book of 
These Charts comprise 56 num- © vrises bers oounts. 
bers, 36236 inches in aise, printed a Fe’ omprises 56 numbers, PHYSIOLOGY. Accounts 


ches in size, printed on 
on Manilla Parchment Paper Sdanitie Parchment Paper. This LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. 


sagen ned in the mostfis the only Series of arithmetical Blaisdell’s School Series. 


. Charts published How to Keep Well, . . 42 Cts. Book-Keeping, . . . 42 Cts, 
Full Series, . . . . $10.00] Pull Series,. . . . . $9.00 | Our Bodies; How We Live, 60 Cts] Blank Book, es « Ce 

















SEND FOR COPY OF NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. JUST ISSUED. 
In order that Teachers and School Officers may examine our books, we will send SpecIMEN PAGES 
free, upon application, or copies of any of the books themselves, delivery prepaid, on receipt of published 
price, which will be refunded in case the books are adopted or returned. 





COWPERTHWAIT & CO.,' Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





TRUE ANWVD INMTERES TING. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. 


Fully ltlustrated. 
By R. F. LEIGHTON, Ph. D. (Lips.) 
‘**What strikes me as especially noteworthy about the book is the life that has been thrown into a sub- 
ject which it is so easy to make dull and uniuteresting.’’—Rev. C. K. ADAMs, Cornell University. 
‘It is the only history of Rome which makes any attempt to present the results of the latest scholar- 
ship. ’—Prof. WM. F. ALLEN, University of Wisconsin. 
‘T think the book excellently adapte d to ace ompany the reading of the Latin poetry and prose com- 
analy taken in our schools and ¢olleges.”—ALBERT C. PERKINS, PH.D., Prin. Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. 


515 pages 12mo, attractively bound. Price for Introduction, $1.44. A specimen copy sent to teachers on 
receipt of Introduction price. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth Street, New York. 


H. I. SMITH, N. Z. Agent, 24 Franklin St., Boston. J.D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





SHELDON & COMPANY’S 


NEWER BOOKS. 
SHELDONS’ MODERN SCHOOL READERS. 


SHELDONS’ ARITHMETICS. Intwo; Avery’s First Principles of Natural Phi- 
books. losophy. 
Sheldens’ Elementary Arithmetic. Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Sheldons’ Complete Arithmetic. New Edition. 
The best graded Series, and with the best me thods | Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 
of teaching. Avery’s Complete Chemistry, embracing Or- 
SHELDONS’ WORD STUDIES. A most ganic Chemistry, 
admirable book with which to teach the proper| HilPs Elements of Rhetoric and C om posi- 
use of words. | Hill's Science of Rhetoric. [tionm, 
SHELDONS’ SUPPLEMENTARY | Hills Elements of Logic. 
READING. Third Book now ready. | Olmey’s New Geometry. 
PATTERSON'S ELEMENTS oF GRAM- | Olney’s First Principles of Algebra. 
MAR AND COMPOSITION. | Olney’s Complete Algebra. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 & 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agt., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL 


1. They are especially adapted for school goto 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4. Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 


6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 


7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools, 
9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 





Elocution for High, Normal, and Grammar Schools. 


NOW READY. 


| SCHOOL ELOCUTION: A Manual of Vocal Training. 


By Pror. JOHN SWETT, Author of “Methods of Teaching.” 


This is a drill-book of essentials for use by teachers that do not make elocution a specialty. 


In most high and normal schools, and in the advanced grammar grades, the 


curriculum is so crowded that there is no time for the special training given by professional teachers of elocution to select classes of private pupils. The successful training of 


large classes involves a great deal of concert drill; and this requires the use of a suitable manual of principles, directions, and drill-exercises. 


““Swett’s Elocution” owes its existence. 


It includes only what it is possible to take up without material interference with the ordinary school curriculum. 


To meet this requirement 


It can be effectively used by teachers who are not 


specialists in elocution ; it includes a fair outfit of principles and practice for those who intend to become teachers. 


Introduction Price, $1.03 ; 
Address 


Copies sent, postpaid, for examination, on receipt of the introduction price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Retail Price, $1.25. 


Franklin Square, New York. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & CO, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 

fits, with every description of 

OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 

illustrated, eondensed list 

of 32 pages free. 

’ Full Catalogues for three 

= Stamps. 


Mention this paper. 





JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


. J . 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STRERET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
te MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 4% 

Catalogue on application. 
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Y 4 ARTHUR STOCKIN, 
ENGRAVER ON Woop, 
3 SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. 








Buitock & GRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


tar" ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 


furnished on application. 


need A NEW ONE? 
Does the old surface 
need RE-COATING ! 
5 Years Guarantee. 


FREE “ase: 224 


ROBERTS & FAY 


620 N. Thirteenth St. 


1 Does your SCHOOL 


Black 


BODKAE 


ALLSIZES 
USE CHALK OR 














SLATE PENCIL» B PHILAGELPHIA, PA. 
, SPONGES, - $1.25 each. 


MITTENS, - - 
FOR THE BATH AND 
FRICTION RUBBING. 
Free to any address on receipt of prices, if not to 
be had in your Druggist’s or Dry Goods Store. 


TYLER & FINCH, Sole Wholesale Agents, 
54 Cedar Street, New York. 


Agents Manted. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, ful! of 


-65 pair. 





“laughter and tears,” it sells at sightto al. To it is added 
e Life ang Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
T. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. @100 


to $200 a month made. Of Distance no hindrance as we 
@ive Extra Terms ad P eights. Write for circulars to 


and Pay 
.4 D WORTHINGTON & CO... Hartford, Cour 








~ SEND FOR OUR CLUB LIST. 


exhausted. 


label. 
For sale by Druggists or Mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain-workers, cured their nervous 
prostration, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. 
nervous derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret; formula on every 
A Vital Phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda-water absurdity. 


Is a brain and nerve food, and gives new 
life and energy to all who are nervous or 


A cure for 


56 W. 25th St., New Vork. 





Catalegue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue of Anatomical Moedeis. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPABATUS. 
Catalegue of Physical Inetruments for High Schools and Colieges. 


CATALOGUES 
OF 


TEST INSTRUMENTS 
AND LANTERNS 


SEND 
IN PREPARATION 


ADDRESS. 





MACHINE IN USE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Boston Agent, 
G. S. PERRY, 
73 Fulton St. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER @ 


Manufactured by 


GOULD & COOK, 


Send for Circular. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils, 


Leominster, Mass. 








Jas, W. Uneel & C0. 


924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 


Makers and Importers of 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Mention Journal.) And Laboratory Supplies. 





Manufacturers of " 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH ” 


AND 


“PARAGON” 
School Desks. 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. | 











686 Broadway, New Vork, j 
Gt Washingten St., Bexton. ; 





A. H. ANDREWS & CO., Gen’l School Furnishers, 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 


GLOBES, 
TELLURBIANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
IDUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BOOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatus 
for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulare. 





AH ANDREWS & CO, }205 Wacatt ave ikifege: 





Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J.& H. BERGE 


191 Greenwich &: 
and 95 John &St., 


NEW YORK. 












STEEL 





OSEPH GILLotT's 6 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, ¥ 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES | _— 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS rmmeoussous sz: WORLD. 












School Aids. 


SCHOOL CABINET of 


Standard Measures. 


A neat Cabinet, with shelves, containing standard 
measures of weight, bulk, and length, in all neces-| 
sary forms. Should be in every schoolroom., 


Toy Money. 
In compartment boxes orin bulk. One of the most 
useful School Aids, and justly popular. 





A NEW AND COMPLETE SET of 


Blackboard Drawing Instruments. 


All the necessary tools for the accurate construction 
of geometrical problems involving right lines, angles, 
circles, and ellipses. 


“THE BEST” 
Pamphlet Case. 


Every teacher should have these cases for the con-| 
venient preservation of circulars, catalogues, pro 
grams, ete. Thisis the latest and, as its name indi- 
cates, the best pamplhilet-case ever made. 


The Atheneum Newspaper File, 


Entirely new in construction and in its results. 





(ay ~Send for full descriptions of any or all of 
the above to 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
I have 8 positive remedy for the above disease ; by its a 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and oflong standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 


UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P. O. aduress. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 161 Pearl St N. ¥ 


CAN BE REALIZED BY CHANGING 
Four Per Cent Government Bonds 
into 6 percent. Debentures Capital $600,000 
Large reserve guarantee fund, Pamphlets. 





] AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co ,!5u Nassaust. N.Y. 








HON. E. 8. TOBEY, Boston Representative, 


ONE WINDOW FREE. 












Any one interested in schools send- Gase5 > 
ing their address, will be sent, free © ee 02h 
of all expense, an IDEAL WINDOW a : =F % ~ 
SHADE to fit any window, Be. oe 
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Boot 
They combine the good features of RE eae rts 
Venetian outside or inside blinds, 2528,2°5 
and cotton shades, and cost less. aareau— 


IDEAL WINDOW SHADE CO., 


59 and 61 Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


Instant relief. Final cure and never 
e returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 
salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 
andallbowel tron consti c 


te addrenense, heed oe 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNUn: 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
‘Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 


WARRANTED. Catalegue sent Free. 
VANDLIZEN & TIFT Ciwalevati, 0 





FOR ALL. 


= 


$80 a week and expenses 


Work 


P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 





L 
Outfit worth $3 and particulars | aid 


Indigestion. 


Many persons lose appetite and strength, 
become emaciated, suffer, and die, because 
of defective nutrition, who might have 
been restored to health by Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. This medicine upon the 
digestive organs, through the blood, and 
has effected many wonderful cures. 


acts 


For years I suffered from Loss of Appe- 
tite aud Indigestion, and failed to find 
relief, until I began taking Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Three bottles of this medicine 


Entirely Cured 
me, and my appetite and digestion ure 
now perfect.—Fred G. Bower, 496 
Seventh st., South Boston, Mass. 


I have, for years, suffered acutely from 
Dyspepsia, scarcely taking a meal, until 
within the past few months, without en- 
during the most distressing pains of 
Indigestion. My stomach sometimes re- 
jected all food. “I became greatly reduced 
in strength, and very despondent. Satis- 
fied, at last, that my trouble was of a 
scrofulous nature, I began taking Ayer’s 
Sarsapuarilla, and believe it has saved my 
life. My appetite and digestion are now 
good, and my health is perfect. — Oliver 
T. Adams, Spencer, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold Lyall Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $& 





BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
The Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF 8ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


Author of “‘Shut upin Paris” ; Editor of ‘‘ George 
Eliot’s Essays”; etc., ete. 
I2mo, cloth, ~ - 75 cents, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 10-12 Dey St., N. Y. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Untesat -- The Reat. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C@O., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 








> S 


EASY TERMS. CASH OR INSTALMENTS. 


Fully Warranted. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., © ““Srattieboro ve 
THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Illus’d Catalogue sent Free. 











PUBLIC OPINION. 


“ Knowing the reputation of your Bureau, I wish 
to register with you at once.” 
F. G. M. 


Dartmouth College. 
“The teacher sent us last August is Soins good 
service.”” — Prin. E. CONANT, Normal School, Ran- 
dolph, Vt. 


* The N. E. Bureau of Education has been so highly 
recommended to me that I have resolved to register. 
Please send form of application and circulars.’ 

Ripon, Wis. Miss M. M. B. 


“Your Agency has been very highly recommended 
to me, and I hope to secure a position through your 
id.” 


Chicago, Il. Miss J. D. R. 
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Journal of Edueation. 





Vol. XXV. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, FEB. 10, 1887. 


No. 6. 





Journal of Education. 


A WEEELY JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 








Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 








CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEAOHER......seceeeeeess $3.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and EDUCATION....c.ccccccccccececeeceececs 4.75 
AMBRIOCAN TEACHER Gnd EDUCATION... cccccccoccceccceccccecescecece 3.25 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


[ Written for the JOURNAL.] 


THE TWO WINDS. 


BY ROBERT C, 


TONGUE, 


The North Wind. 


I am the wind of might ; 

Such strength there is in me 
That in a single night 

I bind the land and sea. 
Vainly the rivers roar 

Deep in their frozen caves ; 
Vainly against the shore 

The ice bound ocean raves, 
Beneath my stinging goad, 

Writhing along the strand, 
To cast its icy load 

Upon the frozen land. 
Forest and field and hill 

Whiten beneath my tread, 
And all the world grows still, 

Frozen with very dread. 
None dare my royal wrath, 

If they but feel my breath, 
They, who would bar my path, 

Sink to a grisly death. 

The South Wind. 

I am the South Wind, gay and free, 

Yet mild and kind and tender. 
All Nature wakes to beg of me 

The life and joy I render. 


I kiss the Earth; the snow wreaths melt ; 
I free the ice-clad mountains ; 

And where my gracious touch is felt 
The bonds fall from the fountains. 


The old Earth, like a child once more, 
Grows gay at my caresses, 
Reflecting brightly, as of yore, 
The sunlight of my tresses. 


Until, beneath my tender hand, 
The golden-age returning, 

Its gladaess brightens every land, 
Sets every heart a-burning. 





APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.— (VII) * 
BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., 
Head Master of Boston Normal School. 





INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 

The distinction between knowing, feeling, and willing 
has been made tolerably clear by the preceding discussions. 
We name the power of the soul to know, the intellect ; its 
power to feel, the sensibility ; and its power to make vo- 
litions, the will. These powers are frequently designated 
by the name faculties ; but the term faculty is oftener 
used to denote the power of the soul to perform any spe- 
cial kind of acts of knowing. If, however, we use the 
term faculty to mean the power of the soul to act in any 
special way, we shall need to modify, somewhat, the name 
of the different powers of knowing. We, accordingly, 
call the powers of the soul to perform different kinds of 
acts of knowing, the intellectual faculties. 

“What are the different intellectual faculties ? 
swer this question we have only to show what are the spe- 
cifically different kinds of intellectual actions, or, in other 
words, what are the specifically different kinds of know- 
ing; for each kind of activity of the soul presupposes a 
power of the soul to perform this activity. But we should 
bear in mind that when we attempt to divide the acts of 


To an- 





*Copyright, 1836. 


ions include all the acts to be divided. 


we must be sure that the species into which we distribute 
them include all the phenomena included in the genus, 
and no more. 

In order to make this classification, it is necessary so to 
scrutinize the phenomena to be classified as to detect in 
each, not only the generic characteristic, but also the spe- 
cial quality that marks its species and distinguishes it 
from all the other species of the genus. Before we have 
a right to form and name a species of acts of knowing, 
and assign to the intellect a faculty of knowing, it is in- 
cumbent on us to know in what respect this class of acts 
differs from all other acts of knowing ; and before we 
conclude that all the different species of acts of knowing 
have been ascertained, and consequently all the intellectual 
faculties have been known, we must be sure that every 
act of knowing belongs to some one of these species. 

Let us enter upon this inquiry by examining some par- 
ticular acts of knowing. 

Yesterday I saw my friend. 
looks. I know him to be an industrious man. 
idea of space asa condition of his bodily existence. 
is an example (1) of knowing an object when present ; (2) 
of knowing an object afterward, in its absence; (3) of 
knowing its relation to a class of objects; and (4) of 
knowing one of the necessary conditions of its existence. 

I hear a song sung. The next day I recall the melody. 
I know this melody as belonging to the class of melodies 
that please me. I have an idea of time as the necessary 
condition of the singing of the successive notes. Here, 
again, we have an example (1) of knowing sounds when 
present to the sense of hearing ; (2) of knowing the same 
sounds subsequently, when they are not present to the 
senses; (3) of knowing the relation of the things known 
to other things, namely, pleasing sounds; and (4) of 
knowing the necessary condition of the existence of the 


To-day I remember his 
I have an 
Here 


sounds as successive, namely, time. 

This morning I was conscious of a feeling of sadness. 
Now the knowledge of that feeling is in my mind. I 
know the feeling was preceded by learning the misfortune 
of my friend. I have an idea of causation as the neces- 
sary condition of the feeling. Here, too, I know (1) a 
state of my own soul,—namely, a feeling of sadness, when 
the feeling is present to the mind; (2) I know the same 
state of the soul afterward, when the thing known, the 
sadness, is no longer present to the mind; (3) I know, 
also, the relation of this object to something else,—namely, 
learning the misfortune of my friend; and (4) I also have 
an idea of causation, as a condition of the origin and ex- 
istence of the feeling. 

Take another example. Yesterday I thought of the 
distinction between questions proper to use in developing 
thought, and questions proper for testing pupils in regard 
to their knowledge,—that is, I knew the two kinds of 
questions as unlike. To-day I remember yesterday's act 
of thinking. I know that bothacts of knowing,—namely, 
yesterday’s thinking and to-day’s remembering,—were 
performed by myself. I havean idea of personal identity 
as a necessary condition of my knowing that yesterday’s acts 
and to-day’s acts were those performed by myself. Here, 
also, is (1) an act of knowing what is before the mind,— 
namely, its own act of thinking; (2) of knowing what 
was before it, but now is not; (3) of knowing the rela- 
tion of this object to something else ; namely, the relation 
of the act of knowing to the mind that knew, and (4) the 
act of knowing the necessary condition of remembering, 
—namely, the idea of self-identity. 

In each of these groups of examples we have an in- 
stance, (1) of knowing an object when immediately pres- 
ent to the mind; (2) of knowing an object when the idea 
of it is presented a second time, or re-presented ; (3) of 





knowing the relations between things known ; and (4) of 


knowing into their classes, it is important that our divis- 
For a scientific | 
treatment, it is not sufficient to find unlike kinds. We. 
must regard the acts of the intellect as a genus of phe-| 
nomena, which we are to divide into its species; and then! 


knowing some one necessary condition of being or acting. 
These acts are clearly distinguishable, one class from an- 
other; and, hence, we may properly assign to the soul 
four distinct powers of knowing, or four intellectual fac- 
ulties. These faculties we name, respectively, present- 
ation, representation, thought, and intuition. 

| These faculties may be briefly defined as follows : 

| Presentation is the power of the soul to know objects 
when presented to the soul for the first time. 
Representation is the power of the soul to know objects 
whose ideas are recalled and re-presented to the mind. 
Or, in short, it is the power of the soul to represent ob- 
jects previously known. 

Thought is the power of the soul to know the relations 
between objects of knowledge. 

Intuition is the power of the soul to know the necessary 
conditions of all being and action. 

Are these all the intellectual faculties ? 
alent to the inquiry, Can objects present themselves to the 
mind in any other way than as present, as past, as related, 
The outer world, or world of 


This is equiv- 


and as under conditions ? 
sense, is known when present to the senses, and afterward 
representatively, through the ideas of its various phenom- 
ena; it is also known in the relations of similarity, diver- 
sity, cause and effect, and the like ; and, also, under the 
conditions of time and space. So, too, the states of the 
soul are known as existing, or as having existed; as re- 
lated to one another by similarity, dissimilarity, suecces- 
sion, and the like; and, also, under the conditions of time, 
causation, etc. Now, if this category of the modes of 
knowing is exhaustive, we may infer the same of the fac- 
ulties of knowing. 

We are now prepared to investigate the application of 
this doctrine of faculties to the processes of education. 








Washington’s Birthday. 


WASHINGTON, ADAMS, 


BY JOHN T. MORSE, 
Editor of ‘‘ American Statesmen Series.” 


AND JEFFERSON. 





When the series of lives of American statesmen, now 
in course of publication, was first projected, the usual pro- 
posals were made to English publishers and booksellers 
to offer the volumes for sale in England. The somewhat 
contemptuous reply came back, that it was not worth 
while, since the “ statesmen” of the United States had 
been men of very little account in real statesmanship ! 
Coming from the mouths of foreigners, such language be- 
gets prompt and angry denial. But have the people of 
this country, themselves, ever done full justice to their 


statesmen’ History shows that they have not. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


It is open to us to give to Washington the title of Pres- 
ident, or that of General, but the former is scarcely heard 
once where the latter is heard an hundred times. “Tis 
a very plain and palpable fact that if Washington had 
not conducted the Revolutionary War successfully the ex- 
istence of the United States would have been postponed ; 
but it is none the less true, though perhaps less obvious, 
that if Washington had not conducted the civil adminis- 
tration of the nation successfully during its first eight 
years of life, the existence of the United States would 
have been not only postponed, but not improbably ren- 
dered hopeless forever after. 

As a general, Washington carried on campaigns which 
are of no great interest to the professional military man ; 
the traits most to be admired in that part of his career 
are traits of character. As president, amid difficulties 
and perplexities, the magnitude and gravity of which have 
never been appreciated by any of his countrymen save a 
few close students of the civil history of those times, he 
showed a capacity for statesmanship which has never 
been surpassed. He evinced then not less force and no- 
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bility of character than previously during the war, while 
he farther displayed a soundness of judgment, a weight 
of authority, a knowledge of the character of the people 
whom he had to rule, in a manner then novel in the his- 
tory of the world, which, through two troubled adminis- 
trations, not only saved him from making a single mistake, 
but enabled him to nurse a great nation into vigorous life. 

There is nothing more unjust, nothing more exasperat- 
ing to one who knows by careful study the true history of 
that difficult period, than to hear Washington’s intellect- 
It is absolute truth that he ranks 
Yet how 


ual capacity decried. 
among the greatest statesmen of the world. 
few among those millions who, for nearly a century, have 
done reverence to his fame, give him this credit! 

But while chiefly living in peace the American people 
seemed always to have a fancy for the titles of war. 
Hamilton, with a brain unsurpassed for dealing with the 
problems of government, was always pleased to be called 
Colonel or General, and could not refuse the challenge of 
Burr because he feared that to do so might detract from 
his prestige as a possible military commander, should cer- 
tain exigencies occur which he anticipated might give 
him an opportunity for service with the army. It has 
been said that he misconstrued the sentiment of the na- 
tion, but that same nation, not very long afterward, pre- 
ferred to give the presidency to Jackson, to Harrison, and 
to Taylor, rather than to Henry Clay or Daniel Webster ; 
the facts being, among these competitors, that Jackson 
never conducted a campaign except against savages, and 
won but one victory of importance, and that in a battle 
scarcely of the second degree of magnitude and devoid of 
much strategic interest; Harrison was only an Indian 
fighter ; and Taylor, though showing qualities of real gen- 
eralship, had led the higher civilization against the infe- 
rior in one of those struggles in which, throughout all 
time the superior man has always surely prevailed ; while 
on the other hand, Clay was a real statesman of the first 
rank, and Webster was a statesman not surpassed in the 
civil annals of any age or country. 

The men prominent either in civil or in military life 
during the Civil War period have had already, and al- 


ways will have, their full share of prestige and admiration. 


allowance, could not cloak his designs and did not dimin- 
ish his influence. Every one of his colleagues recognized 


the declaration of independence as his measure, his policy, 


was the act of Congress, but the triumph of John Adams, 


aggrandizement, and of foreign policy; nor could he have 
distinguished himself in the troubled times of wars and 


disturbances. But he could, and did, lead and instruct a 


the feature of his statesmanship; when at Jast it came, it] great nation in a wholly new course of thought concerning 


the entire purpose and conduct of domestic government ; 








But it is only of late that the men who, for an hundred 
years before that time, had illustrated our history are 
beginning to be justly measured and appreciated. The 
coming generation bids fair to be well educated in Amer- 
ican history, and it will be the first generation of which 
this can be predicated. 

During that hundred years preceding 1860 the country 
did creditably well in the way of literature and law, not 
more than moderately well in war, but in statesmanship 
it displayed a roll of real statesmen, which, in point of 
numbers, ability, character, and achievement, has never 
been surpassed by the showing of any century in the ex- 
istence of any other nation in the world. Statesmanship 
seemed the American specialty, so to speak ; a fact which 
we are only now beginning fairly to understand, not at all 
in the way of patriotic braggadocio, but as a demonstrable 


truth of history. 
JOHN ADAMS. 

Early in the long list of these, who have been really 
the great men of whom the United States ought to be 
chiefly proud, stands the name of John Adams. Had he 
been a colonel or a general, more would have been known 
of him. Yet this civilian is not only well worthy of 
study by reason of his specific actions of importance, but 
he is also an interesting subject of study because he was 
a very picturesque character. What the country owed to 
Washington in the field it owed to Adams in council. It 
was Adams, more than any one man, who brought about 
the declaration of independence. An intense and fer- 
vid nature was in this envoy of the precise and rigid New 
Englanders ; also an indomitable courage and a most per- 
sistent will, with a capacity for standing all alone and 
unsupported whenever there was need. He was clear- 
headed also in public affairs, knowing his purpose from 
the beginning, which was the case with scarcely any one 
else in those earlier days. 

He first in that Continental Congress set independence 
before him as a distinct end to be achieved.* With an 
assumption of moderation most irksome and alien to his 
eager and forcible temperament, he strove unremittingly 
to conquer this result; but self-restraint, which was un- 


natural to him, and tact, of which he had the meagrest 


statesman. 


enough ! 


ful statesmanship. 
reach the same level. 


the expression may be allowed. 
nificent purpose gave him a depth and breadth of wisdom 


way at any other period of his career. 
was at his back, a powerful reservoir of encouragement 
and inspiration. , He represented her people in their char- 
acter, their purpose, and their will, with that force and 


tism, marred his later career. 
end a great man, and in a proper sense of the word a 


—as much so as Yorktown was the triumph of Washing- 
ton, and brought about in much the same way, amid not 
dissimilar anxieties and trials, and by many of the same 
traits of character. 
These were the days of Adams’ greatest greatness, if 


The influence of a mag- 


such as he never could command in a sustained and even 


New England 


unison which are among the highest qualities of success- 
Never afterward could he quite 

His impetuosity, at times a certain 
fitfulness in action, and an ever-growing, intolerable ego- 


Yet he remained to the 


His career abroad in diplomacy was singular 
He utterly disregarded all the established rules 





had to do that he won some surprising successes. 


usefulness in the courts of Europe. 
United States, his chief and truly great claim to distine- 
tion lay in a deed of supreme destruction. 


of that intricate and artificial game, and played it upon 
certain rude but vigorous principles of his own, which so 
utterly confused and puzzled the old hands with whom he 
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It is 


not to be denied, however, that he was not adapted for 


As President of the 


His despatch 


and most patriotic acts ever done in this country. It was 


whole face of the country. 


act of statesmanship, hopelessly above the range of acts 
possible to be done by the mere politicians who howled 
in rage and grief at the destruction which it dealt through 
their shattered ranks. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


A widely different man from John Adams was Thomas 
Jefferson. What Adams did has to be studied in connec- 
tion with the narrative history of the United States. But 
Jefferson’s career, apart from the space which his acts 
must of course occupy in narrative history, is to be pro- 
foundly studied for the influence which he exercised upon 
the permanent political character of the American people. 
Adams left no such impress; but Jefferson exercised a 
molding, an educational influence on the national habits 
of thought, of which the effects can never be annihilated. 
He was one of the greatest statesmen, of a certain class 
of statesmen, who ever lived. He was not of that Euro- 








pean type which busies itself with questions of national 


like an explosion of dynamite, which slew Adams polit- public sentiment in favor of independence. 
ically, rent the governing party in twain, and changed the influence men was amazing. Being fully convinced him- 
: . It was perhaps clumsily per- self, and in dead earnest, he knew just how to gain at- 
petrated and without skillful attention to the details of tention, soften prejudice, revive courage, touch the main- 
arrangement ; but it was the act of an intrepid, independ- springs of action, and win men to the cause. 
ent man and a sound judge in public affairs ; it was an wavered, Adams was at his ear sounding tho watchword 


matters vastly more profound, more important, and more 
difficult than the ordinary chicanery of foreign relations, 
the maintenance of armaments, and complex schemes of 
revenue. All his life long he was training the people in 
the practice, as well as the principles, of democracy, not 
in any vulgar or demagogical fashion, but in a wise and 
prudent way. The corruptions afterward foisted upon 
his system by the ignorant egotism of Jackson might have 
made this great thinker writhe in his grave! But Jeffer- 
son was the first person in the world to show in a practi- 
cal way that the mass of the people could be substantially 
trusted, and that they were entitled to have their perma- 
nent and serious will respected. This was the extent of 
the democracy in his teachings. It was the wisdom of 
the masses, not their ignorance, which he respected. 

The Federalists had worked, to a certain extent, along 
the old lines, believing in a ruling class who should exer- 
cise supreme control. Accordingly they left to Jefferson 
a republic indeed, but a republic substantially aristocratic ; 
Jefferson took it, and, re-shaping it, sent it down to pos- 
terity as a republic essentially democratic. The policy of 
the democratic body has since moved along many lines 
and advanced to many points which would have filled 
Jefferson with alarm and indignation. 
government as he originally presented it to the American 


But his scheme of 


people was the emanation of a powerful, patriotic, and 
statesman-like mind. It cannot be studied with too much 
attention. It is not possible to say that any other indi- 
vidual has so permanently and deeply impressed his social 
and political creed upon this nation as did Thomas Jeffer- 
son. People may differ as to the soundness of his teach- 
ings, the good or harm that he did, but what limit can be 


put to the importance of such a life ? 








ADAMS AND HAMILTON. 


BY C. M. BARROWS. 


SAMUEL ADAMS. 

One of the most prominent figures of the American 
Revolution was Samuel Adams, the illustrious patriot of 
Boston. If Washington was the Father of his Country, 
Mr. Adams was eminently the father of the grand move- 
ment which uttered its convictions in the Declaration of 
Independence. While other American statesmen were 
hoping for a peaceful settlement of the troubles between 
the colonies and the mother country, Sam Adams was 
plotting a separation, and before they lost faith in recon- 
ciliation he had conceived an American republic. 
the time he first spoke for the cause of liberty and justice, 
in the town meeting of Boston, he did not swerve from 
the stand he had taken, that King George had no right 
to oppress the colonists, and they were bound by no hu- 


From 


of the French Mission was one of the soundest, wise: +s : . 
» Wisest, | man or divine right to submit to such treatment. 


Mr. Adams did more than any one else to create a 
His power to 


If a patriot 


of duty; if public opinion in any section was weak or 
apathetic, his voice or pen aroused in them a sense of the 
magnitude of the issues at stake. With no thought of per- 
sonal gain or fame, this great man gave his whole time 
and energy to the cause of his country, and stood like a 
tower of strength through all the darkness and storm. 

Mr. Adams believed Washington to be the man to lead 
the American army in the impending struggle, and sec- 
onded his appointment as commander-in-chief. At times 
he was tried because the war was not prosecuted with 
more vigor, just as in a subsequent struggle the people 
blamed President Lincoln for being so slow. But Wash- 
ington was sure that the cause for which he fought would 
never lack the support of the chief senator from Boston, 
and that every telling blow struck for liberty would glad- 
den the heart of Sam Adams. : 

In oratory Sam Adams was no match for his colleague 
of the same name, in learning he was not the equal of 
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Jefferson, but he could wield a more vigorous pen than 
either. Asa writer he used the newspapers of his day 
to great advantage, and the polemical documents with 
which he continually stirred up the people did more to 
shape the tone of public opinion than even the white-heat 
eloquence of Patrick Henry. The service which Mr. 
Adams rendered to his country will grow brighter and 
brighter with the lapse of years. The cause of the na- 
tion and the cause of human rights needed just such a 
man for achampion. He forgot self and abandoned all 
other objects for the sake of a noble principle, and the 
verdict of his latest biographer is: In declaring for inde- 
pendence, Massachusetts led the thirteen colonies, Boston 


led Massachusetts, and Samuel Adams led Boston. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


During the public life of Washington, first as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the American army, then as President 
of the new republic he had done so much to found, no 
man stood nearer to him than Alexander Hamilton. 
This youth, destined to become one of the most famous 
men of his country, had nothing to recommend him but 
bright talents, sterling integrity, and manliness ; but these 
were just the qualities to attract the notice of such a man 
as Washington, who adopted him into his military fam- 
ily, and made him private secretary. Young Hamilton 
proved so capable and trusty ia everything he had to do, 
that the General came to place great confidence in bis 
judgment, and consulted his opinion on every important 
measure. More than once did Washington send him on 
difficult and delicate missions that scarcely any other 
man in the army would have executed with success. 

Hamilton was as true as he was capable. During the 
trying years of the Revolution, many of General Wash- 
ington’s professed friends turned against him, and tried 
to persuade the people that he was not the unselfish pa- 
triot they thought him. Hamilton stood by him in the 
darkest hours, and defended his reputation on all occa- 
sions. This friendship was a great solace to the Father 
of his Country, who cordially returned it; so that the 
young secretary enjoyed what any man, young or old, 
might well be proud of,—the full confidence and high es- 
teem of the greatest man of his time. 

When Washington was made President, he chose 
Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson for his secretaries. But 
in preparing state papers, and deciding what action to 
take in difficult emergencies, it was Hamilton whose plans 
received his sanction, and whose advice he usually 
followed. 

“Tt is given to but few men to impress their individu- 
ality indelibly upon the history of a great nation,” says 
Henry Cabot Lodge ; *‘ but Hamilton, as a man, achieved 
even more than this.’”” He was only alad of twenty when 
he entered Washington’s service; but he won from the 
great commander and statesman the opinion that “ no 
man exceeded him in probity and sterling virtue.” He 
was one of the best orators, lawyers, and political writers 
of his day ; a master in every field of endeavor that he 
entered, broad and far-sighted in his views, persistent and 
untiring in what he undertook, and, though not without 
grave faults, a man, on the whole, equal to any demand 


that might be made upon him. 


THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 


DEBATE PRECEDING 
OF INDEPENDENCE, 


SESSION DURING THE 
DECLARATION 


AN IMAGINARY 
THE ADOPTION OF THE 





[One of the most successful amateur entertainments of which we 
have ever known was a reproduction of a session of the Continental 
Congress at the time of the debate over the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Each participant was dressed in the costume of the times, 
and impersonated some famous statesman of those days, studying 
up from history and tradition the appropriate speeches and “* stage 
business.’’ There were some sharp parliamentary tactics intro- 
duced, a great deal of warmth in discussion, and much enthusiasm 
over the final signing of the important document. At this point a 
large bell, which had been hung in the gallery of the building, 
pealed out the news of the event as did the old liberty bell of old, 
and the audience, carried away by the scene, burst forth into enthu- 
siastic cheers. 

The exercise which is here given can be used in this way, and 
will be a capital thing for the boys in grammar or high school on 
Washington's birthday. 
the boys’ ordinary jackets turned away and faced with buff doing 
very nicely over a long, white, or flowered waistcoat, a high stock 
or neck handkerchief, and a ruffled or frilled shirt-bosom and cuffs, 


The costumes are very easy to arrange,— 


with long stockings and low shoes, are just the thing; the hair 
should be powdered white, and ai imitation queue fastened on to 
the collar behind, the joining concealed by the black ribbon bow; 
or a wig may be made of white cotton batting. 

Given by schoolboys in connection with a loan exhibition of Rev- 
olutionary relics, and followed by appropriate declamations, tab- 
leaux, readings, ete., in which schoolgirls in the lovely old-time 
costumes would be an aid and agreeable addition, this might be 
found a very nice way in which to raise money for new encyclopedia, 
or cabinets, or other school need, besides being a means of bringing 
about much interesting research and study, and fixing historical 


events firmly in the mind. | 
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INDEPENDENCE HALI.. 


Congress is assembled, with the Hon. John Hancock of 
Massachusetts in the chair, and Charles Thompson in the 
clerk’s desk. [If given in a schoolroom, the teacher's 
desk should be occupied by the president, the clerk should 
sit at a table below and in front of the desk, and the 
members ranged on either side in rows, extending like 
wings from the president’s desk. | 
President.—The preliminary business is now disposed 
of, and the order of the day is known to you. What is 
your further pleasure ? 

Wythe, of Virginia.—Mr. President. 
President.—Mr. Wythe, of Virginia. 

Wythe.—Mr. President, I move you, sir, that this 
body now resolve itself into a committee of the whole, 
to take up and consider the draft of a Declaration 
of Independence recently submitted to them by Mr. Jef- 
ferson of Virginia. 

Bartlett, of New Hampshire.—Mr. President, I second 
the motion of Mr. Wythe. 

President.—Gentlemen, you have heard the motion of 
Mr. Wythe of Virginia, seconded by Mr. Bartlett of New 
Hampshire ; if you are ready to consider the provisions 
of the declaration submitted by Mr. Jefferson, please 
manifest it by saying “ Yea.” 
Members.—Y ea ! 
President.—It is a vote. The document, gentlemen, 
has already been read in your hearing, and you are 
familiar with its contents; unless there is some objection, 
we will proceed to consider it at once. 

Stockton, of New Jersey.—Mr. President. 
President.—Mr. Stockton of New Jersey. 
Stockton.—My colleagues and myself have but just 
been chosen to represent the state of New Jersey in Con- 
gress assembled, and are not acquainted with the argu- 
ments, pro and con, already offered on the question at 
issue. We request, therefore, that they be recapitulated. 
[In the absence of the mover of the resolution, all eyes 
turn toward takes the 
floor with the confident air of a man who is already as- 
sured that the question will be decided in the affirmative. | 
John Adams, of Massachusetts. {Taking position in 


its seconder, Mr. Adams, who 


front of the listeners. |—Mr. President, and gentlemen in 
Congress assembled. 

President.—Mr. Adams of Massachusetts. 

Adams.— But few words are needed to place before you 
a resolve of such vital interest as the one we are now 


tleman from New Jersey tells us that he and his colleagues 
are not acquainted with the arguments for independence 
Mr. President, 


He has only to 


uttered before he took his seat among us. 
he does not need to have them repeated. 
listen to the cries of oppression that go up to Heaven from 
those who suffer wrongs unredressed, insults unavenged, 
and appeals for justice treated with contempt in high 
places. Has he not heard the dying groans of the mar- 
tyrs at Lexington and Bunker Hill, at Brooklyn and 
White Plains? 


Patrick Henry reach his ears ? 


Did not the impetuous eloquence of 
The argument for inde- 
pendence, sir, is th right of every English mother’s son 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness! The argu- 
ment against independence is the sneering croak of cow- 
ards and Tories, ready to betray their country as Judas 
betrayed his Master! It is the burning question on every 
tongue, the greatest question ever debated in America, 
and a greater will perhaps never be decided among men. 
The argument, sir, has been continually sounding in the 
ears of those who would listen to it, and is convincing to 
De- 
We must declare ourselves a free 


every patriotic heart. Now is the time for action! 
lay is ruin and defeat! 
people ! 

Dickinson, of Pennsylvania.—Mr. President. 

President.—Mr. Dickinson of Pennsylvania. 

Dickinson.—Gentlemen, I trust the people I have the 
honor to represent on this floor are not Jess patriotic than 
the ardent speaker to whose rash words we have just list- 
ened. [{ Dickinson and Adams had been at variance for 
ayear.| I value the love of liberty as I ought, but I 
value my country more, and I desire this illustrious as- 
sembly to witness the integrity, if not the policy, of my 
conduct. Such a declaration as the member from the 
Bay Colony would foist on tothe people of America will 
not strengthen us by one man, or by the least supply, 
while it will be sure to arouse the worst passions of our 
enemies, and expose our soldiers and our defenceless 
wives and children to still greater cruelties and outrages. 
The love of liberty is a noble sentiment, but to make an 
irreconcilable enemy of a power that could crush us in a 
moment is the height of folly. A stand for independence 


can only end in defeat, and make America the laughing- 





stock of all nations on the face of the earth. 

Whipple, of New Hampshire [who had followed the 
seas |.—Mr. President. 

President.—Mr. Whipple of New Hampshire. 

Whipple [excited |.—Mr. President, with a pilot like 
Cap’n Washington on the quarter-deck, I’m not afraid to 
I tell you, gentlemen, we're a lot of 
land-lubbers if we can’t make a port! 

Penn, of North Carolina.—Mv. President. 

President.—Mr. Penn, of North Carolina. 


Penn.—lIf our cause depended on numbers, Mr. Pres- 


man the vessel. 


ident, I should have as little courage as the member 


from Pennsylvania. Thou knowest that we are but a 


handful of men against the armies of the king. But 
with God and right on our side, we are a_ host. 
Thee knows that my ancestor William was a man 


of peace, and I have had close exercise to reconcile my 
principles with my love of my country and her liberties. 
But remember what is at stake on the decision of this 


question. ‘The sun never shone on a cause of greater 





worth. It is not the affair of a city, a country, or a king- 
dom, but of a continent, of at least one-eighth part of 
the habitable globe. It is not the concern of a day, a 
year, or an age, but posterity are virtually involved in it 
to the end of time. 

Paca, of Maryland.—Mr. President. 

President.—Mr. Paca, of Maryland. 

Paca. 


messenger from Annapolis, a cheering letter from my 





Mr. President, I have this day received by 


colleague, Hon. Samuel Chase, informing me that the 
state of Maryland is on the right side, and that the 
convention has passed a unanimous vote for independ- 
ence. [Cheers.| “ We are even now a free people,” 


writes Mr. Chase, triumphantly. [He opens the letter 








called upon to consider. What it is is well known to 


every man and woman,—I might almost add, every child | over and sealed with a large, red seal. | 


and reads. The letter should be on large paper, folded 


“Tn imagina- 





in the American colonies. Its purpose is to unite the 





which mother or elder sister can easily arrange. Bicycle breeches, 


tion I see even now the future republic of our united 
whole country in one indissoluble band against a king | American states firmly planted and grounded in right 
who has abused his power in the most shameful, heartless, and the principles of a common freedom. 
manner, and against a nation which seems lost to every though years of toil, privation, and even blood, lie be- 
sense q‘.,irtue and those feelings which distinguish a civ- tween us and the realization of our fondest hopes, shall 
ilized people from the most barbarous savages. The gen- we not gladly espouse the cause of our country and en- 


And what 
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dure the trial for our children’s sake? What is our 
country, if it be not a land of liberty? What hope have 
we in the future, unless she be saved? What are suffer- 
ing, and even death, weighed in the scales against liberty 
and permanent peace? If the great question comes to 
vote before my arrival, as you value your soul, cast the 
vote of Maryland for INDEPENDENCE.” [Cheers. ] 

Lewis, of New York.—Mr. President. 

President.—Mvr. Lewis of New York. 

Lewis.—After the enthusiasm aroused by the epistle 
of my respected friend Chase, I surely would not wish to 
utter a single word to chill your patriotic ardor. I yield 
to none in the heartiness with which I detest the spirit and 
conduct of his Highness, King George. [Hisses.] But, 
gentlemen, have you duly considered the gravity of the 
proposed step? Have you verily thought what it implies 
for a confederation of weak colonies to put themselves in 
rebellion against the mother country? Do you realize 
what a spectacle such an act would be in the eyes of the 
whole civilized world? What, gentlemen, is the lesson 
of those words of Holy Writ that I was reading only this 
morning: “ Or what king, going to make war against 
another king, sitteth not down and considereth whether 
he be able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh 
against him with twenty thousand.” Have we, like wise 
men, counted the cost? Have we seriously thought what 
a declaration of independence will force us into? My 
life has been passed mostly with merchants, and trade 
has brought me into frequent contact with foreigners, 
who look upon our case from an outside standpoint. I 
must say, in all seriousness, that I tremble for the future 
of these colonies if we rashly sunder our relations with 
England before we have made a single attempt to ally 
ourselves with foreign powers and crave their protection. 
Sirs, the course advocated by some who are here to-day 
has no precedent in the history of the world. If adopted, 
it will leave us a prey of any older nation that may be 
ambitious to conquer or wipe us out of existence. It has 
not the faintest chance of success. It will inevitably fail. 
How much safer, then, “to bear the ills we have, than 
fly to others which we know not of.” 

Samuel Adams.—Mr. President. 

President.—Mr. Adams of Massachusetts. 

Adams.—Gentlemen in Congress assembled, I have no 
patience with those who, at this late day, talk about count- 
ing the cost. Is not America already independent ? 
Why not, then, declare it? Because, say some, it will 
forever shut the door of reconciliation. But, I tell you, 
Britain will not be reconciled unless we are ready to sub- 
mit to abject tyranny, and ask and receive pardon for 
resisting it. Will King George play the role of the father 
of the prodigal son? The tyrant! His speech breathes 
the most malevolent spirit; in my opinion, his words pro. 
ceed from a most wicked heart. Moderate gentlemen 
flatter themselves with the prospect of reconciliation when 
the commissioners that are talked of shall arrive. But 
what terms are we to expect from them that will be ac- 
ceptable to the people of America? Has the king ever 
yet discovered the least degree of that princely virtue, 
clemency? It is my opinion that his heart is more ob- 
durate, and his disposition toward the people of America 
is more unrelenting and malignant, than was that of Pha- 
raoh toward the Israelites in Egypt. I expect little from 
the justice, and less from the generosity, of England. 
It has been urged that we ally ourselves with friendly for- 
eign powers, before separating from the mother country, 
but no foreign power can consistently yield comfort to 
rebels, or enter into any kind of treaty with these colo- 
nies till they throw off allegiance to the British crown. 
Gentlemen, we have debated and hesitated long enough ; 
the time has come to act. There is but one duty before 
us at this hour, and that is imperative. Set vigorously 
to work to bring about a confederation and independence. 
Adopt the declaration submitted by your committee, put 
your names to this document which will seal forever the 
bond of a glorious freedom, and publish your decision to 
the world. 

[Much interest and enthusiasm prevails during this 
last speech. At its close Mr. Stockton springs up ex- 
citedly. | 

Stockton, of New Jersey.—Mr. President. 

President.—Mr. Stockton, of New Jersey. 

Stockton.—We are convinced, and my colleague and 
myself will join with you, 


Cries of “ Good,” “Good.” [Every one must appear 
to be greatly interested and excited. | 

John Adams.—Mr. President. 

President.—Mr. Adams, of Massachusetts. 

Adams.—Mr. President, I move you that we consider 
the debate closed, and give our votes on this subject by 
signing this document. 

Several Voices.—Second the motion. 

President. — You have heard the motion, gentle- 
men. Those of you who are in favor of affixing your 
names at once to the Declaration of Independence for the 
American Colonies, please manifest it by voting aye. 

Grand Chorus.—Aye, aye. 

President.—Those opposing the motion. [A dead si- 
lence.| It is a vote. 

[Cries of “Good,” “Good,” and much excitement. 
The members spring from their seats, shake hands, con- 
gratulate each other, and crowd around the clerk’s desk 
where the Declaration of Independence is lying. The 
president takes the large, quill pen and signs his name 
first, others follow, and are congratulated by companions ; 
then more sign. | 

President Hancock [in front].—We must be unani- 
mous ; there must be no pulling different ways ; we must 
all hang together. 

Benjamin Franklin [jocosely |.—Yes, we must all hang 
together, or we shall all hang separately. 

[The bell rings,—cheers without. ] 

[ The teacher will understand, of course, that the exercise given 
above is principally suggestive, and may be abbreviated or extended 
almost indefinitely. A paper prepared by one of the pupils should 
be read before the exercise, giving in a brief but graphic manner 
the main facts of the situation at this time: public opinion, the 
assembly of Congress, Lee’s famous resolution, seconded by John 
Adams, the debate, the appointment of a committee, the work of 
the sub-committee. the great discussion |begun July 1, 1776, the 
interest of the public, and the ‘* Ring, father, ring,’’ which an- 
nounced the decision of the Congress to the Philadelphians and to 
the world. The appropriate readings, declamations, songs, etc., 
which may be found are almost numberless, and will suggest them- 
selves to each teacher from general reading. | 





WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


[Te be observed by the Adrian High School, Monday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1887.] 





Essay: Family and Parentage of Washington. 
Essay: Traditions of his Childhood. 

Essay: The Fairfax Family and Domain. 
Recitation: *‘ Columbia’’ (Dwight). 

Essay: The Young Engineer. 

Essay: Braddock’s Campaign. 

Essay: Mount Vernon. 

Reading: Life at Mount Vernon (Irving). 

Essay: Martha Washington. 

Essay: The House of Burgesses and Patrick Henry. 
Essay: Washington and the American Revulation. 
Recitation: ‘‘ The American Flag”? (Drake). 
Essay: Preparations at Cambridge. 

Essay: Washington’s First Victory. 

Essay: Dark Days for the Patriots. 

Reading: Crossing the Delaware (Boys of ’76). 
Essay: Closing Events of the Revolution. 

Essay: Washington's Relations with his Generals. 
Essay: Lafayette. 

Reading: Taking Leave of his Generals (Lossing). 

, Declamation: Washington’s Resignation as Commander-in-chief. 
Declamation: Mifflin’s Response to Resignation (Lossing). 
Essay: Our First President and his Advisors. 

Essay: The President’s Levee. 
Declamation: Pres’t Washington’s Farewell Address (Irving). 
Essay: Washington's Last Days. 
Essay: His Death and his Will. 
Reading: Jefferson on the Character of Washington. 
Recitation: Ode on Duke of Wellington (Tennyson). 
Music: Star Spangled Banner; Columbia, Gem uf the Ocean. 
A. E. Curtis, 
Principal Adrian High School, Adrian, Mich. 





AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE was not an act of sudden passion, 
nor the work of one man or one assembly. It had been discussed 
in every part of the country by farmers and merchants, by mechan- 
ics and planters, by the fishermen along the coast, and by the back- 
woodsmen of the West; in town meetings and from the pulpit; at 
social gatherings and around the camp fires; in newspapers and in 
pamphlets; in county conventions and conferences of committees ; 
in colonial congresses and assemblies. The decision was put off 
only to hear the voice of the people.—George Bancroft. 








** Genius alone can never make one great, 
There must be industry to second skill, 
Faith, tireless perseverance, strength of will ot 





Ere triumph and success upon thee wait.’’ 
~~ Anon, 





Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


TeAcu the boys and girls, above twelve especially, to 
recite and read as though they must impress what they 
say or express upon their mates. Hold them responsible 
for holding the attention of the class. 





Go slow in doing away entirely with the drawing of 
map-outlines. There is no question but that it has been 
abused. Much valuable time has been wasted in perfect- 
ing these outlines, imitating the waves, etc., but there is 
a certain value in knowing the general outline of the con- 
tinents in a way that they can only be known by rapid 
drawing. 


Maaniry the biographical element in teaching history 
sufficiently to give a feeling of acquaintance with every 
prominent historic character. We recently heard the 
pupils in a grammar school recite upon William Penn’s 
influence in settling America, in a way to show great 
familiarity with his work and character. We found that the 
teacher had read to them selections upon the man, and had 
loaned and referred them to books until they were all 
aglow with knowledge and interest. 


Tue first class in a grammar school in Manchester had 
a history exercise of special merit, one into which we 
entered as heartily as the pupils. The history of the late 
war was under consideration, and different pupils took up 
the connection of some one man with the war, giving a 
running account of the war as one man was linked with 
it. The characters thus treated were, Johnson, Sherman, 
Lee, Grant, ete. This gives a new and fresh view of the 
war, which is too frequently merely a dissecting of the 


war into years. 


Ir is in a South Boston primary school of high merit 
that we found the class in arithmetic, presumably in other 
branches, divided into three divisions, all reciting together 
in those processes and exercises that are sufficiently gen- 
eral for the purpose, keeping the body of the class to- 
gether in the middle diyision ; leaving the few who need 
special help in the lower until they can rejoin the main 
division; advancing a few who can do more difficult 
work and take extra burdens. 





ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. —(V.)* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, 
Secretary of Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy. 

Our next observations must be made at night. Teach 
the pupils to find the pole star from the Dipper in Ursa 
Major. Show them that the two stars forming the side 
of the “Big Dipper” opposite the handle are called 


, 


“pointers,” and that by following in an almost straight 
line from the pointer at the base of the Dipper, marked 1 
in the figure, through the upper, marked 2, and continuing 
the line for about five times its distance between the point- 
ers, it will meet the pole star, Polaris. Polaris can also 
be found by showing that it is the brightest star between 
the constellations Ursa Major and Cassiopeia. These two 
constellations only are needed to locate Polaris as the 
starting-point of all our nocturnal observations. Having 
found this by any easy method, have the pupils observe the 
positions of the stars near it. ‘They will soon learn that 
the Dipper is sometimes at the left of the pole star, later 
lower down, and still later beneath the star and low down 
near the northern horizon. It then begins to ascend, 
coming up on the right of Polaris. 

When the fact is once established in the minds of the 
pupils, by their own observations, that the constellations 
move while the pole star appears stationary, a further 
series of observations can be made by them to show that 
the stars, like the sun, have their regular orbits. They 
will thus prove to themselves that certain constellations 
never set, but continue ever to revolve about the pole star 
in view of the observer. They will see that the stars of 
the above constellations located furthest from Polaris 
come nearest to the horizon. 

By observing stars further and further from Polaris, 
the pupils will soon learn that this star is the apparent 
center of motion, or the pivot upon which all the others 
seem to turn; that some stars located near it never set 


* Copyright, 1886, 
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that some more remote have but a small portion of their 
orbits belew the horizon; while others have about equal 
portions of their orbits above and below the horizon; and 
yet others have less than half their orbits visible. 

In connection with these observations of the stars, some 
star should be selected about 254° from the pole star to 
outline the Arctic Circle for the class. At the same time 
they should be told that there is, without doubt, a star 
near the South Pole of the heavens that answers for a 





South Pole star, and about 254° from it a star that out- 
lines the celestial Antarctic Circle. 

These movements of the stars should be compared with 
those of the sun, that the pupils may learn that the sun, 
at different times of year, has the same orbital appearance 
in the heavens that certain observed stars have. 

The pupils have now seen outlined on the sky all the 
visible portions of the celestial circles that appear above 
our horizon, and the terrestrial circles, having similar 
names, may be freely used in speaking of any of the phe- 
nomena relating to them. 

We may now teach our pupils some facts concerning 
They have seen that it is at the pole of the 
“ Where 
would you have to be, on the earth’s surface, to have 


the pole star. 
heavens, and directly over the pole of the earth. 


the pole star directly over your head?” The pupils will 
generally answer correctly, “‘ At the North Pole.” Where 
must you stand on the earth’s surface to see the pole star 
at your horizon? is not so easily answered, and the pupils 
need to be led to answer this question by a series of ex- 
periments that will enable them to tell just what position 
the pole star will have with reference to any individual at 
any point on the earth’s surface. 





A DEVICE FOR TEACHING NUMBER. 


Some teachers use 
a number-circle like 
this with great effect, 
changing the center 
number each day or 
oftener. It is easily 
and rapidly used, 
and enables them to 
work without being 
interrupted by the 
teacher’s voice. He 





simply points to the 
figures and signs, 
thus: 50, + 2, 8,6,9+5,3 x 4,3, —12, 8, 10, 11. 

The teacher points to the central number, then to one 
of the signs, and the pupil performs the process indicated 
by that sign by each of the numbers pointed to, until she 
points to another sign, and then they perform that oper- 
ation with each of the figures until another sign is in- 
dicated. 

This is only one of a great variety of uses to which 
these devices can be put. 
plished by it is in securing rapidity and accuracy when 
combinations with any special number are weak. One 
school, for instance, found the scholars failing on 8. 
Placing that in the center, and allowing a scholar to step 
to the board and indicate the combinations, in a single 


One of the best things accom- the like, and induce the pupils to consult the daily papers in order 
to suggest changes occasionally. 
butter quoted between 25 and 35 cents a pound during the winter, 
and 124 to 15 cents in the summer. 
flour per barrel to vary between $4.50 and $6.00, as supply and 
demand dictated. 


QUESTIONS IN LATIN.* 


BY J. W. MCDONALD, STONEHAM, MASS, 





When the 


horse had-been-driven out-of the pasture, he seeks aid from man. 


1. The horse was carrying-on war with the stag. 


He returns in-compary-with man and conquers the stag. 
(he) himself is-compelled to serve man, to bear a horseman on (his) 
back, and a bit in (his) mouth. 


think that the horse has conquered the stag. 

3. The girl says the horse has not conquered the stag. 
a report that the horse has-been driven out-of the pasture. 
be-able to protect themselves from a cat. Many things were-(be 
ing)-proposed, but nothing was-pleasing. 
said, ‘‘A bell must-be-fastened to the cat. 
when she comes, and easily escape.’’ 


Then we will 


that they will-hear the bell when the cat may cone. 
6. An old man had-cut wood (pl.) in a forest. 
the bundle upon (his) shoulders, he began to return home. 


old age and poverty, he invoked Death to free him from all evils. 
Death is soon at hand, and asks what he wishes. 
much-frightened, said (inqguit), ‘‘ I entreat you to place (impondére) 
this bundle on my shoulders.”’ 


Then the old man, 


fables. 
8. The commander will trust the guides who lead the horsemen 
through the forest. 
9. The country has men, but needs ships. 


The boy also ought to read the fables. 


The enemy has ships, 


but needs men. 


was laying daily a golden egg. 
the hen conceals inside a lump of gold and she killed her, but she 
found nothing in her except what is-accustomed to-be-found in 
other hens. 
riches, she lost the lesser. 
11. The king commands the soldiers to occupy the town. The 
boy enjoys the book which he is-reading. 

ONE OF THE PAPERS. 
Cum equus ex prato pulsus 


AN EXACT COPY OF 
1, Equus bellum cum cervo gerebat. 
erat, auxilium ab homine petit. Redit cum homine et cervum vin- 
cit. Sed jam ipse homini servire cogitur, equitem dorso ferre et 
ore frenam. 
2. Asopus dicit equum bellum cum cervo gessisse. Arbitramur 
cervum equum vicisse. 
3. Puella negat equum cervum vendisse. Fama est equum ex 
prato pulsum esse. 
4. Mures aliquando consultabant quomedo se ab fele tueri pos- 


Postremo unus 


sent. Multa prepenebantur, sed nihil placebat. 
ex muribus dixit; ‘‘ Tintinnabulum feli annectendum est. Tum 
audiemus cum veniet et fucile effugiemus.”’ 

5. Persuademus ut mures tintinnabulum ab fele annectant. 


Mures arbitrantur se tintinnabulum audituros esse cum felis veniat. 
6. Senex ligna in silva ceciderat. Fasce in humeros sublato, re- 
dire coepit. Postremo fatigatus erat et onere et itinere, ligna de- 
posuit, et miserias senectutis et inopiae reputans, invocurit mortem 
ut se omnibus malis liberaret. Mox adest Mors et interrogat quid 


velit. Tum senex perterritus, ‘‘ Hartor,’’ inquit, ‘‘ ut hune fas~ 


cem humeris meis imponas.”’ 


oo 


7. Puella, libroemptus, diligenter fabulas .Esopis legit. Puerum 
quoque fabulas legere oportet. 

8. Imperator fidet ducibus qui equites per silvam ducunt. 

9, Patria viros habet sed maribus eget. Hastis naves habet sed 
virorum eget. 

10. Mulier quaedam habebat gallinam quae ei quotidie aureum 
ovum pariebat. Hine suspicari coepit gallinam auri massam intus 
eelare et eam occidit ; sed nihil in ea nisi quod in aliis gallinis re- 
periri solet. Itaque dum majoribus divitiis inhiabat, minores per- 
didit. 

11. Rex militibus imperat ut oppidum occupent. Puer fabuta 


quam legit, fruitar. 





* This was to have been used in October, but by clerical mischance 
was delayed. 


OF COMMODITIES IN THE 


SCHOOLROOM. 


PRICE-LIST 





HAMILTON, OHIO, 


— 
~ 


BY L. KLEMM, PH. D., 





Not long ago I saw a problem on the blackboard in which the 
price of a cow was called for. Several attending circumstances in 
the question made the latter rather involved, and the answer to the 
problem proved to be: Price of cow, six cents. That set me to 
thinking. Thought I, is it right to thus corrupt the child’s concep- 
tion of the eternal fitness of things? I suggested to the teacher to 
reserve a space of two feet square on her very spacious blackboard, 
head it ‘‘ Price List,’’ and enter upon this space a few quotations of 
prices of commodities, such ‘as flour, butter, eggs, pork, beef, and 


Thus, for instance, she would find 


She would find the price of 


This would be an indirect way of giving most useful information 


But even 


2. A®sop says that the horse was-waging war with the stag. We 


4. The mice once-upon-a-time were-consulting how they might- 


At-last one of the mice 
hear|or 75 cents, or $65. 


, 
5. We urge the mice to fasten a bell to the cat. The mice think 
Having-raised 
At | tticate tables of denominate numbers. 


length, having become wearried both by the load and the way|.i4q the like. 
(iter) he threw-down the wood, and thinking-over the miseries of 


7. The girl, having bought the book, carefully reads A%sop’s 


Hence she began to suspect that] involution. 


And-so, while she was-greedy (inhidre) for the greater | tion. 


It would, furthermore, establish a valuable and profitable connection 
between home and school. It would make teaching rational and 
practical. It would open the eyes of children to the value of money 


It would 


enable teacher and pupils to make original problems; and all this 


in general, and that of certain commodities in particular. 
without special effort and waste of time. It would, so to speak, link 
the school and its daily work with life and its great tasks and 
demands. 

I was a young boy when I heard one of the greatest living teachers 
pronounce this truth: ‘‘ Though the ship of school lies at anchor 
in the harbor far away from the turmoil and strife of life, it never- 


There is} theless will be heaved and rocked by the ripples which are caused 


by the great waves and billows in the open sea.’’ Let us be prac- 


tical. The problem in which a barrel of flour is said to cost $5.00, 
ean aid the pupil in acquiring arithmetical skill just as effectually 
as one in which that barrel of flour is quoted at 5 cents, or 15 cents, 
Lately [ took occasion to inquire into the 
effect of the procedure suggested, and I found it to be very beneficial. 
I found that one problem put on the board served asa model. The 
numbers were erased and others were substituted as the fluctuations 
of the market dictated. I found this practice in use as low as the 
fifth school year, where the pupils had just learned the more in- 
I found that they knew the 
current prices of various kinds of coffee, of sugar, rice, cheese, flour, 
But what pleased me most was the deep inter- 
est shown by the pupils in their work, for, interest acts upon the 
learner like sunshine and moisture upon the vegetable germ in 
the ground. 


TEACHING 


BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 


METHOD OF SQUARE ROOT. 


BY A. G. 





In closing an article under the above heading in the JoURNAL 
OF EDUCATION of Jan. 27, Principal Morgan says: ‘‘ The method 
of teaching the square root rests upon a few simple principles: (1) 


10. A certain woman was-owning (/abére) a hen, which for her} The subject of evolution should be presented as the counterpart of 


Show its 


, 


First make the square, and then unmake it. 
relation to the familiar processes of multiplication and factoring.’ 
He gives four other principles which we may omit in this connec- 
We agree with this principle as stated above. Let us apply 
it by forming the second power of a number, and then analyzing 
this power to find the second root of it. We will use the number 
taken by Principal Morgan, and, in the place of the full words, tens 
and units, we will use their initial letters. 
1. Form the second power of 25. 
On 


a. 


ox 5 = 


oe to 
>. 7a g = (2 + u) a 
2S OS Ge 
200K 20 —t Xt 
625. == (2? + (2¢ + u) u 


2. Analyze this second power to find its root, by using the knowl- 
edge acquired in forming the power. 


tu 
root 25. 
power 625, = t? + (2t + u) u 


4 = 7? 


4 = 2t 22! 


, 
45 == (2¢ + u) | 225 


It is not necessary to write out the full statement of the steps of 
the process; teachers are familiar with the statement of them. We 
have applied this first principle, and the process of finding the second 
root of a number is complete. If the power had three or more 
places in its root we should simply repeat the application of this 
principle in finding them. 

We submit the following criticisms, in the light of the process 
just given, upon the method of teaching the second root presented 
by Principal Morgan : 

1. That his first principle covers the whole process, making evo- 
lution a purely arithmetical process, the reverse of involution. 

2. That the use of the geometrical figures in teaching the second 
root of numbers is irrelevant, illogical, a positive hindrance to the 
distinct understanding of the process by the pupil, and a loss of 
valuable time in teaching. 

3, That the use of the algebraic formula using the terms a and 4, 
arbitrary symbols, is open to the same objection in teaching the 
arithmetical process of evolution. Algebraic formul# should be re 
stricted to algebra. 

4, The same criticisms are applicable to the attempt to use blocks 
in teaching how to find the third root of numbers. The terms 
second and third are preferable to square and cube in speaking of 
the powers and roots. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY AMONG THE BLIND. 


Mr. Editor :—Having been much interested in your outlines for 
birthday celebrations, I send program of exercises rendered by our 
pupils on Washington’s birthday of last year : 

Song: Red, White, and Blue. 
Anecdotes of Washington. 

Essay. 

Flute Solo. 

Maxims of Washington. 

Piano Solo. 


Opening: National Airs. 
Song: Flag of the Free. 
Recitation. 

Declamation : Washington. 
Song: Speed Our Republic. 
Recitation : Ode to Washington. 
Biographical Sketch. 

Having collected numerous anecdotes concerning the Father of 
his Country, they were assigned to various members of the school, 
who related them as called upon, and, many being of a humorous 
nature, gave a pleasing variety to the program. ‘lhe maxims were 


recited by a class in turn, having been previously committed to 
memory. oy. He 
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half-hour it was as easy for them to use 8 as 3, 





upon subjects intimately connected with the demands of after life, 





Y., Feb, 2, 1887, 


Institution for the Blind, Batavia, N. 
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Do you love the schoolroom ? If not, how can you ex- 
y J 


pect the child to love it ? 


Do not direct the best minds much, if any, in their 
work. There are pupils in every school who are willing, 
who have keen, native instinct for doing the best with 
their brains, and the most you can do for some of these is 


to do them no harm. 


Ir is not often that we see rare cut flowers in the 
schoolroom, and when we do, we are impressed with 
their influence. We recently saw a vase of rose buds, 
pinks, tulips, and hyacinths in a grammar schoolroom, and 
the pupils appreciated the honor done them as much as 
any housewife would whose table they might have graced 


at a dinner party. 


However perfect the ventilation of the schoolroom, 
there are times when the windows have to be resorted to, 
and there is danger of a draught under such circumstances. 
This is remedied in some buildings where there are 
double windows, by having the outer raised or open at the 
bottom and the inner at the top, when there can be no 
draught of any serious character. 


Ir is the buoyancy of the bird’s frame that gives buoy- 
ancy ta her song, so is it the buoyancy of character that 
gives the buoyancy of joy ; and if we would gladden the 
hearts and brighten the lives of the men and women into 
whom our pupils of to-day are to develop, we must do it 
by giving the greatest strength to the character, with the 
least weight of needless form, ceremony, and superstition. 


WHOEVER visits the Boston schools should study the 
ventilation of the Martin Schoolhouse on Huntington 
Avenue. If it is not convenient to do this, the same gen- 
eral plan may be seen in operation in the Hyde, O’Brien, 
or Joshua Bates. Theoretically it is perfect, and practi- 
cally it gives fresh, pure air to every room, keeps the 
dressing-rooms well aired, and relieves of all doubt as to 
the sanitary safety of the closets, ete. 


Mozart followed the masters till he was twenty-four, 
but he developed no greatness until he had the courage to 
trust his own genius; and while we have a horror of 
cranky experimenters who rather try any cheap jack 
device that is new than secure substantial results by old 
processes, we believe it to be the duty as well as privilege 


of every man who is a genius in the philosophy or art of | 


discuss all such principles and philosophies on their merits, 


and not from prejudice. 


Tue Knights of Labor are doing some effective service 
for the country as well as for the toilers. The Leader, a 
New York City organ of that body, has this paragraph, 
that should be quoted by every paper in the land : 

Think of it! Over one hundred thousand children under four- 
teen years of age employed contrary to law in the factories and 
workshops of New York! There are nearly as many more em- 
ployed in stores and offices. No wonder illiteracy does not decrease ! 
No wonder that girls are disgraced, and boys become rowdies and 
thieves ! 

Of this the New York Herald says, with its accustomed 
emphasis : 


True, every word of it. The Herald is glad to hear a new voice 


7lin the crusade against the invasion of our children’s rights. The 


law should be rigidly enforced, and every boy and girl compelled to 
get at least the rudiments of an education. 


Now let us all bear a hand in the efforts to rescue the 
children from the tyranny of illiteracy and its accompa- 


nying vices, by making it impossible to employ them over- 
4 be 


long or over-young in any factory, store, or office. Teach- 


Jers should be outspoken and on the alert in this matter. 





A RECENT letter, dated Jan. 8, from Dr. J. M. Gregory, 
who is now spending the winter in Rome, gives some 
fresh and interesting facts respecting new discoveries in 
the ancient city. The present government of Italy is one 
which believes in progress. More has been done to intro- 
duce modern improvements, and at the same time to pre- 
serve ancient landmarks and to restore ancient monu- 
ments, since the advent of Victor Emmanuel, and even 
during the reign of King Humbert, than was effected in 
five hundred years previous. Every facility is now given 
for throwing light upon the past and bringing to view 
once more what may reveal the history of classic antiquity. 
Dr. Gregory says: “ Excavations are going on in all 
parts of Rome, not for the sake of discovery, but to clear 
the ground for the immense rows of new buildings going 
up on all sides; but frequent discoveries are made. The 
most interesting to me of the recent discoveries are the 
House of the Vestals, the temple of Vesta, the ancient 
Comitium, and the rostra of Julius Cesar.”’ Of these he 
sends photographs, presenting the remains as they are 
now brought to light. Dr. Gregory considers it possible 
that he may spend another year abroad. He purposes 
going to Naples in March, and then to move northward 
as warm weather approaches, spending the summer in 


Germany. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES,— NOT 
COLLEGES. 





Those who have always lived in the South and among 
the negroes might certainly be supposed to know their 
peculiar needs better than those who regard the matter 
from a distance; and when those who are in position to 
know speak with judgment and kindness, it behooves all 
others to listen and heed. A writer in the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat comments on the fact, that in that city 
alone there are four universities for colored people, all 
with staffs of professors and power to grant degrees of 
A.M. and A.B. It is true that these degrees are seldom 
awarded, and that the best work done by these institu- 
tions is in the preparatory department; yet as this writer 
suggests, it seems a waste to provide for so much higher 
instruction when what is most needed by the negroes is 
the rudiments. An industrial college, instructing the 
negro boys and girls in mechanics, manufactures, and 
manual work, would be of far greater profit to them than 
ordinary colleges and universities. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 





We have given unusual space to the foundations of 
statesmanship for two weeks, as an aid to the best use 
of the Washiogton Birthday season in the schools. 
Among the many forces that are available in counteract- 
ing the evils of the political, commercial, and labor tenden- 
cies of the times the awakening of high appreciation of the 





statesmen and statesmanship of America stands foremost. 


There is no safety for us, as a people, if we allow the bread- | 


teaching to be courageous and independent in presenting|and-butter side of the educational problem to monopo- 
such conyictions, and it is the part of the conservatives to lize all our thought, and we say this while in full sympa- 


thy with industrial art and education. The ethical, the 
esthetic, the classic, and the industrial all have their 
place in our schools, but the claims of the patriotic are, 
to say the least, from the national standpoint, of equal 
value and importance. If the youth of America, South 
and North, West and East, can study the statesmanlike 
qualities of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Samuel 
Adams, and Hamilton; if they can be led to appreciate 
what it signified to the Colonies to have the Continental 
Congress vote and sign the Declaration of Independence ; 
if they can come to know and admire the men and meas- 
ures of those times, it will mean much to our nation in the 
immediate and remote future. 

We emphasize the scenes and men of 1776, this week, 
because we think that high, universal, enduring, patriotic 
ardor must take root in that subsoil of American experi- 
ence. Our Lincoln articles of last week are sufficient 
evidence that we do not undervalue the heroism, sacrifice, 
and statesmanship of 1861-’65, but all grandeur of na- 
tional patriotism must strike its roots deeper into that sub- 
soil in which the roots of all sections lose their local pre}j- 
udices and preferences in a common pride in the nobility 
and devotion of great men in a great cause. 





A NEW FORCE. 
The activity and success of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union in circulating petitions in favor of 
Federal Aid to Education, is one of the surprises of the 
day, educationally, and shows how easily in America 
forces can be adapted to great work. There has been 
comparatively little thoughtful opposition to the use of a 
portion of the surplus in the national treasury for the re- 
duction of illiteracy especially in the South. There is 
political antagonism, and personalities have very largely en- 
tered into the question, and in some cases there have been 
adverse editorials and speeches merely on the ground of 
desiring a more ideal bill, but the principles beneath the 
bill have been almost above criticism. 
There has been no organized force behind it, however, 
and in consequence it has languished. With millions of 
people desiring it, there has been no way to focus or em- 
phasize those desires, and with the exception of resolu- 
tions passed by conventions, there has been almost no 
expression on the part of the people, until Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt, the matchless champion of any great cause that 
simply needs to be brought to the attention of the people, 
invited the ladies of the local W. C. T. Unions to cireu- 
late petitions in its favor. The petitions in Boston were, 
as a whole, among the mightiest similar documents ever 
sent from the city. There were names that count for 
much on such a question at such a time. 
Now let the teachers from one end of the land to the 
other join their forces. Gentlemen, you who wield a 
powerful influence as supervisors and teachers, write 
promptly and decidedly to your Congressman, or any 
Congressman whom you may know. Personal letters are 
worth fifty times as many names on petitions, and let it 
never be said that any outside organization cares more for 
any educational movement or will make greater sacrifices 
for it, than the teachers. None know so well as we the 
need of reducing illiteracy by the schoolhouse, and none 
ought to be allowed to excel in philanthropic devotion to 
a great cause. Let the honor of whatever legislation 
comes be borne in part by the teachers of the land. 


GIFTS FOR EDUCATION. 





The papers have been full of note and comment, dur- 
ing the past week, concerning two great educational gifts 
which have recently been announced,—one of ex-President 
White’s magnificent historical library to Cornell Univer- 
sity, and the other of a million dollars from Mr. Jonas G. 
Clark to found a university in Worcester, Mass. We 
chance to know, also, of large wealth which is to be de- 
voted to the founding of another new institution, eventu- 
ally,—an institution which will have its specialty in edu- 
cational fields, in which it will lead all others. 

These things mark the beginning of a new era of benev- 
olence, and it is probable that more money will be given for 
purposes of education during the next twenty years, than 
in the entire previous history of our country. Some 





would like all money donated for such purposes to be given 
to one or a few favored institutions, but there is no danger 
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but that Harvard College, or any other like it, will always 
The alumni of the differ- 
ent institutions already in existence will look after their 
own without fail; and we are not of those who object to 


have all the money it can use. 


a few new colleges or universities, even in Massachusetts 
or the East, provided they can have agenerous endowment. 
A million dollars will not found a university like Harvard, as 
one of Mr. Clark’s critics very justly remarks, nor ten mill- 
ions either, but this generous man has stated that he is 
ready todo more if he receives encouragement to go on with 
his plan. Worcester, moreover, is a city of great wealth, 
of culture, and of generosity. These have united before 
now in appreciation of educational needs and many and 
costly have been the gifts for these purposes sent thence to 
the West and South. It would be strange if this wealth, 
culture, and generosity for which the city is already well 
known, united with self-interest and loeal pride, should not 
suggest still richer and more costly gifts to a university 
within their own gates. 

If Mr. Clark shall be encouraged to follow up his first 
gift with others,—as he is able and willing to do,—if he 
is aided and the enterprise strengthened by neighbors and 
townsmen ; if the new institution can work in harmony 
with the excellent technological school already established 
in Worcester, so that the two can supplement each other 
and thus make a perfect whole ; if it will have a specialty 
of its own, like art, or the English classics, or some other 
line in which it shall become a recognized leader,—then 
this infant university will prove its right to existence, 
and will live to do excellent work in the world. 

What America needs is the devotion of its wealth to 
educational purposes, but criticism such as has greeted 
Messrs, Staniford and Clark tend to repress rather than 
encourage such benevolence. 





CO-EDUCATION IN COLLEGES. 


The January number of the Baptist Quarterly has a 
symposium on ‘“ Co-education in Colleges,” to which three 
college presidents, two college professors, and three nor- 
mal-school principals have been invited. Substantially 
the same points, pro and con, are considered by each of 
the participants. The ability of women to sustain them- 
selves on a fair footing with men, in the ordinary college 
course, seems now to be conceded on both sides. Expe- 
rience has settled this question beyond a peradventure. 
So is the right of women to have a thorough, collegiate 
training, if they desire it, a generally acknowledged one. 
It also seems to be admitted that no serious danger to the 
physical health of women is threatened by the strain of 
competition with their brothers in the same curriculum. 
For these and kindred reasons, the argument that the 
standard of scholarship in the college course will be low- 
ered by the advent of women is practically abandoned. 
Indeed, Professor Gilmore of Rochester University, N. Y., 
and President Anderson of Denison University, Ohio, in 
this symposium, urge the beneficial influence of women as 
a mental and moral stimulus upon the young men of 
college. 

There yet remains, however, a doubt in the minds of 
many, whether something may not be lost of that inde- 
finable charm of gentle and graceful womanhood by too 
close contact with the sterner sex during the formative 
period, and whether there be not a certain period in the 
life of woman when she at least is better fitted for her 
domestic and social future by a more distinctively womanly 
training than our colleges can afford. 

This side of the question is presented with some ear- 
nestness by Prof. N. L. Andrews of Madison University, 
N. Y., and by Rev. Dr. J. R. Kendrick, lately acting 
president of Vassar College. Professor Andrews quotes 
from a “cultured woman of large experience as a student 
and a teacher in college,” the significant remark that, 
‘while masculine influence over feminine minds is most 
indispensable in the process of education, it ought to be 
exercised by the teachers chiefly.’’ She declares that “ co- 
education has made American girls self-conscious, forth- 
putting, aggressive,” that “life may wear away these un- 
desirable traits, but while they are in prominence the 
young woman loses more than half the worth of her 
education.” 

Upon this criticism Professor Andrews remarks: 
‘‘ When an educated woman thus judges, certainly a man 


women’s colleges a certain indefinable charm not so often 
found in those who have been educated the other way. 
The elements of this charm are, in part, a certain subtle 
refinement, delicate reserve, and graceful deference, qual- 
ities which are entirely consistent with independence of 
judgment and poise of character.”’ 
Dr. Kendrick, while admitting the practical success of 
co-education for a class of young women, and the right to 
an opportunity for all who desire it, contends, for reasons 
similar to those urged by Professor Andrews, that there 
is, and always will be, a place for the woman's college. 
To this claim it is probable that the other participants in 
the symposium would make no objection. Indeed, two 
of them, President Angell of Ann Arbor, and Professor 
Gilmore, expressly concede it. 
In other words, it appears that the whole coterie of ed- 
ucators who compose this symposium, including Principals 
T. J. Morgan of Providence, Theo. H. Rand of Wood- 
stock, Ontario, and A. C. Hill of Havana, N. Y., be- 
sides those already mentioned, though arrayed six against 
two in defending their sides of the shield, are practically 
as one on the whole question. Nor is it unlikely that they 
pretty fairly represent the present state of opinion among 
educators. The main drift is plainly toward co-education. 
As Dr. Morgan expresses it: “ If every college in Amer- 
ica should be thrown open to women upon precisely the 
same terms as to men, tomorrow, there would be no shock 
to public opinion, no disturbance in social life, no alarm 
created.” 
On the other hand, a very serious shock to public sen- 
sibility would be felt if anything should occur to check 
the prosperous development of those colleges for women, 
the pride of the nation, which are exerting such a benign 
influence upon the daughters of our land. 


THIS AND THAT. 





— The United States claims 190 college papers. 

— New England in 1642 contained but 50 towns and villages. 
— The United States Colleges contain 18,000 female students. 
— At thirty-two Clive had established the British power in 
India. 
— Benjamin West says, ‘‘A kiss from my mother made me a 


%” 


painter. 
— The first printing press in North America was set up at 
Cambridge. 

— Chateaubriand was the most famous French author ef the 
First Empire. 

— William Sturgeon, the able and famous electrician, rose from 
a cobbler’s bench. 

— Oliver Optic has published 115 volumés. His first book ap- 
peared in 1853, 

— Nathaniel Bowditch, the eminent mathematician, was a coop- 
er’s apprentice. 

— The Yale Law School is the only one in the country that hasa 
four years’ course. 

— Feb. 8 was the three hundredth anniversary of the execution 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 

— Twelve thousand people followed the body of Robert Burns to 
its resting place in the grave. 

— Ten years elapsed between the first sketch of Goldsmith's 
Traveler and its final completion. 

— In the spring of 1776 New York was supplied with water con- 
veyed through pipes in the streets. 

— Buffon’s Studies of Nature cost him fifty years of writing and 
rewriting before the work was published, 

— The first public library in Pennsylvania was instituted through 
the exertions of Benjamin Franklin in 1742. 

— Correra, afterward president of Guatemala, was born in povy- 
erty, and for years was a drummer-boy in the army. 

— Over five thousand books were published in the United States 
last year, the largest number being works of fiction. 

— Correggio, one of the most brilliant of all the masters of the 
sixteenth century, enjoyed but little contemporary fame. 

— With one exception, the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston, is the oldest scientific society in America. 

— There is shown in Washington a bust of General Logan, mod- 
eled from a cast taken after death. The sculptor is an Italian, 
Pedon. 

— A mint for coining money was erected in Massachusetts in 
1652. The money coined was in shillings, sixpences, and three- 
pences. 

— The seventeen universities in Italy have been opened to women, 
and like action has been taken in Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. 

— A subscriber wants to know if men make much money out of 
journalism. Yes, dear friend, very much more out of it than in it. 
—New Haven News. 

— At the age of ten years Sir Thomas Laurence surpassed most 
of the London portrait painters both in his certain likenesses and in 
the general effect of his portraits. 

— William Hogarth was a great and original genius, who wrote 


— Audubon, the great naturalist, explored alone the primeval 
forests of North America as early as 1810, impelled more by a love 
of nature than a desire to make himself famous. 

— Public Occurrences was the name of the first newspaper pub- 
lished in America. It was issued in Boston on Dec. 25, 1690, and 
its publication was suppressed by the Legislature before the second 
number appeared. 

— Allright, Mr. Kelley, we will vie with each other in making 
proper amends to the women of the faculty of the Asbury Park 
Summer School of Pedagogy for our errors of last week. (See 
Mr. Kelley’s communication on page 9.) 

— Mr. Emerson once wrote to his cousin, Dr. Haskins, that he 

thought a young man could not read Gibbon’s Autobiography 
‘* without being provoked to rise a little earlier, read a little longer, 
and dine a little shorter.’’— Literary News. 
— Dean Swift, the great master of biting satire and felicitous 
analogy, possessing the rarest qualities of wit, humor, and elo- 
quence, was yet so paradoxical, and inconsistent withal, as to lie 
under the suspicion of madness half of his life. 


— Phe college graduate in journalism has some advantages over 
the ordinary graduate of the type-case. He can mark his copy at 
the head ‘‘ Epanorthdsis hés tachista,’’ but even then he doesn’t get 
the proof half so soon as his unlettered rival who marks it simply 
** Rash revise.’’— Somerville Journal. 


— Shelley’s favorite amusement had been boating and sailing. 
While returning one day,—July 8, 1822,—from Leghorn, whither he 
had been to welcome Leigh Hunt to Italy, his boat was struck bya 
squall and he was drowned. Thus he met the same fate as his 
deserted wife. 

— Dr. Samuel Parr was not without his share of self-conceit. 
He once said, in a miscellaneous assembly, pertinent to the subject 
before the company: ‘‘ England has produced three great classical 
scholars; the first was Bentley, the second was Porson, and the 
third modesty forbids me to mention.”’ 

— Herder, writing from Rome to his children, says: ‘‘ I am 
pleased that Herr Krause gives such a good account of your draw- 
ing. It isa grief to me every moment that I can’t draw. I am 
like a dumb man, who has thoughts but can’t express them. 
Therefore, dear children, learn to draw well.”’ 

— Spencer took his ‘‘ Faerie Queene ’’ to the Earl of Southamp- 
ton as soon as it was finished, and sent it uptohim. The Earl read 
afew pages and said to a servant, ‘‘ ‘Take the writer twenty pounds.”’ 
Reading on, he presently cried in rapture, ‘‘ Carry that man twenty 
pounds more.”’ Still he read on; but at length he shouted, ‘‘ Go 
turn that fellow out of the house, for if I read further I shall be 
ruined !”’ 


BRIEF MENTION. 





— Mus. Abba Goold Woolson is passing the winter in Boston. 
— Rose Terry Cook, the authoress, resides in a little, old-fash- 
ioned mansion near the village of Winsted, Conn. 

— Prof. F. V. Hayden, of the U. S. Geological Survey, so well 
known in scientific circles, has, owing to continued ill health, re- 
signed. 

— Mark Hopkins, the venerable ex-President of Williams Col- 
lege, has taught all but 31 of the 1,726 living graduates of that in- 
stitution. 

— Miss Auna Badlam’s new book, ‘‘ Suggestive Lessons in Lan- 
guage and Reading,’’ will be ready for the market in a few days. 
— Robert G. Ingersoll’s father was a minister of the last gener- 
ation, and for a long time pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Madison, 0. 

— Miss Carey Thomas, the dean of the new female college at 
Bryn Mawr, took her degree at the University of Zurich. The de- 
gree is conferred only once in ten years. 

— Mos. Ransom, wife of the United States Senator from North 
Carolina, is said to be one of the most highly educated women in 
the South. She fitted each of her six sons for college. 

— Miss Elaine Goodale, a daughter of our valued contributor, 
Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, has entered with great energy into the 
Indian cause and is now teaching in a government school at White 
River Oamp, Wisconsin. 

— Public Opinion, the Washington journal which makes a spe- 
cialty of presenting the opinions of all leading papers on leading 
topics, will hereafter be published simultaneously in Washington 
and New York. Few papers have ever attained, in the same length 
of time, a more substantial following or greater popularity. 

— The Massachusetts Press Association, under the enthusiastic 
leadership of its president, George M. Whitaker of the New Eng 
land Farmer, enjoys prosperity worthy the knights of quill and 
scissors. Its annual meeting and banquet at the United States 
Hotel, Boston, last week, was enlivened by the successful mind 
reading (?) exhibition of Charles Howard Montague, the brilliant 
journalist and author. 

— B. G. Northrop, LL.D., is now lecturing under the manage- 
ment of the Williams Lecture Bureau. His subjects are: ‘‘ Our 
Town,’’ ‘‘ Memory, and How to Train It,’’ ‘‘The New Era in 
Japan,’’ “ The Reading of Our Boys and Girls.’’ Dr. Northrop 
has also made a specialty of didactics, having been ten years agent 
of the Board of Education of Massachusetts, and sixteen years sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Board of Education. His lectures have 
been highly indorsed by the press of the country. 


— The meeting of the National Educational Association at 
Chicago, next July, promises to be the largest educational gathering 


ever held. The Boston & Albany Railroad will provide a most 


attractive excursion for the teachers of New England, the general 
arrangement of which will be in charge of Mr. Alfred Bunker, of 
the Quincy School, Boston. 


Details will be announced in due 
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GLADSTONE, PARNELL, AND THE GREAT 
IR1sH StruGGLE. By Hon. Thomas Power 
O'Connor, M.P., and Robert MeWade, Esq., 
ex-president Municipal Council of Philadelphia, 
ete. Witha General Introduction by Hon, Chas. 
Stewart Parnell, M.P.; Canadian Introduction 
by A. Burns, D.D., LL.D.; and an American 
Introduction by Prof. R. E. Thompson, D.D., 
LL.D. Philadelphia: Hubbard Bros. 

This great work is written by distinguished au- 
thors, journalists, and friends of Ireland, and is 
profusely illustrated. It contains a graphically 
written story of the injustice and oppression inflicted 
upon the Irish tenantry, and a history of the 
gigantic movement throughout Ireland, America, 
and Great Britain for ‘‘ Home Rule,’’ together 
with biographies of the great leaders, Gladstone, 
Parnell, Davitt, Egan, and numerous others. The 
story of Irish oppression is one that interests every 
friend of liberty and justice throughout the civil- 
ized world, and is to-day agitating the British Em- 

ire to a degree rarely paralleled in its history. 

f treats of a mighty struggle. The book opens 
with a chapter by President Burns of Wesleyan 
College, Hamilton, Ontario, in which he gives a 
vivid picture of domestic life among the Irish 
peasants, showing the cause of their poverty and 
wretchedness. He describes the ‘‘ Land Laws’”’ 
and ‘‘ Coercion Laws,’’ the cruel evictions and 
agrarian crimes they have begotten, etc, Dr. 
Thompson gives the history of the important part 
taken by friends of Ireland in the United States 
and Canada in the great struggle, the action of the 
secret organizations, the ‘* Land League,’’ and the 
** National League,’’ in helping on the cause of 
Ireland. KR. M. McWade has given the thrilling 
history of America’s part in this agitation, and Hon. 
T. P. O'Connor, M.P., writes of Ireland’s own part 
in this contest. ‘The biographies of the great lead- 
ers O’Connell, Grattan, Gladstone, Parnell, Davitt, 
Butt, Biggar, Morley, Justin McCarthy, Sexton, 
the O’Connors, the Sullivans, Dillon, Leamy, 
Healy, O’Brien, the Redmonds, Harrington, and 
other stalwart advocates of Irish Rights and Home 
Rule; also, such men as Egan, Mooney, Sullivan, 
Collins, Hynes, Flatley, Feely, Gleason, Arm- 
strong, Betts, Pepper, Dorney, Ryan, Walsh, 
Fitzgerald, Wilhere, O' Brien, Rend, Martin, Car- 
roll, Donelly, O’ Reilly, McKenna, Conaty, and 
many others of whom the world has heard, and 
whom it desires to know, will be found in this great 
book. The struggle is still pending, and all who 
desire to know the real facts and true state of 
affairs, and their bearing upon the cause of right, 
will find, as Charles Stuart Parnell says, ‘* the 
best presentation’? in this work. The striking 
illustrations greatly enhance the value of this 
timely work, which is given to the public by the 
enterprising publishers in excellent style, typogra- 
phy, paper, illustrations, and binding, all in keep- 
ing with its literary and historical merits. 





Dramatic LeAFLets. Comprising Orig- 
inal and Selected Plays for Amateur Clubs, Par- 
Jor Theatricals, Temperance Societies, Church 
Entertainments, Exhibitions, Sociables, ete., ete. 
Twenty partsin one. Philadelphia: P. Garrett 
& Co. Price, $1.50 by mail. 

This volume contains just such things as are 
needed and eagerly sought after for the school, ly- 
ceum, and home entertainments. ‘They have been 
carefully prepared, and are calculated to blend in- 
nocent pleasure with profitable instruction. We 
fail to find a single objectionable drama in the 
entire collection; we are pleased to see that all 
slang and offensive expressions are avoided. ‘The 
pieces are adapted for both sexes, in groups of 
from two to twenty or more. In No. 16 we find 
some admirable things for Sabbath-school enter- 
tainments, such as ‘‘ The Beauty of Piety,’’ for 
ten girls; ‘‘ Heavenly Foundations,’’ an emblem- 
atical sketch of the New Jerusalem, for 13 speak- 
ers; and ‘‘Scripture Flowers,’’ a responsive con- 
cert exercise, etc. In No. 17 are Shakespearian 
parts; the Fourth Act of ‘‘ The Merchant of Ven- 
ice’’ being the celebrated trial scene complete,— 
eight characters and attendants, time thirty min- 
utes: Quarrel Scene from ‘‘ School for Scandal,’’ 
introducing Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, making a 
consecutive performance of two parts, ete. The 
twenty parts can be had in one volume for $1.50, 
or the parts are furnished separately for 10 cents 
each. 


A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. By Profs. 
James E. Oliver, Lucien A. Wait, and George 
W. Jones of Cornell University. Ithaca: Dud- 
ley F. Finch. 

The writers of this admirable treatise on algebra 
are not novices in mathematical authorship, hav- 
ing prepared one of the best treatises on trigonom- 
etry ever published. In the present work we have 
a drillbook for the higher school and college of 
rare excellence. At the outset the primary defi- 
nitions and axioms are clearly and concisely stated, 
and, building upon these, the authors develop the 
elementary principles in a strictly logical order, 
adding such simple illustrations as shall make 
familiar the principles and their uses. Special 
effort has been made to make clear and precise 
statements of every general principle, and not an 
axiom to prove it rigorously. We find much that 
is new in the work, extending the ordinary 
boundaries of algebra. It is evidently designed 
for students who have previously studied the ele- 
ments of the science, and covers a wide range of 
topics not found in ordinary textbooks on algebra. 
The chapters on Logarithms, Imaginaries, Incom- 
mensurables, Limits, Infinitesimals .and Deriva- 
tives, Theory of Equations, luteger Analysis, Sym- 
bolic Methods, Determinants and Groups, ete., 
with full alphabetical index promised in another 
edition, will make this work one of unusual value 
te teachers as a book of reference, and also to stu- 





dents who wish to place their knowledge of algebra 

on a sure foundation, and make it a stepping-stone 

to the higher analysis. 

One Hunprep Cuoice Sevections, No. 
26. Philadelphia: P. Garrett & Co. 30 cents. 
This number of this popular series of books con- 

tains a repository of readings and recitations, com- 

prising freshness of materials in oratory, pathos, 


| humor, and eloquence, unsurpassed in adaptability 


for use for declamation, public recitals, platform 
eloquence, home amusements, and for class exer- 
cises in public and private schools. The selections 
of choice prose and poetry are comprehensive and 
varied in style, furnishing many of the best speci- 
mens of American and English literature. Many 
original pieces are found in this number written 
especially for this collection. Thisseries has been 
before the public for about twenty years, and has 
grown in popularity each year, being used in the 
family, lyceum, and school in every section of this 
country. A Supplement to No. 26 contains an 
admirable collection of sentiments for public occa- 
sions, witticisms for home enjoyment, life thougbts 
for private reflection, and funny sayings for social 
amusement, ete. The twenty-six numbers have 
been issued in uniform size, quality, and price (50 
cents each), but the contents of each number are 
entirely different, and no selection is repeated. 
We know of no books so well adapted for readings 
and recitations as this series. 





CuRIOsITIES OF THE Brsie. By a New 
York Sunday School Superintendent.  Intro- 
duction by Rev. J. H. Vineent, D.D. 771 
Broadway, New York City}: E. B. Treat. 
Price, $2.00. 

This superb volume of over six hundred pages 
contains many thousands of curiosities of the Bible 
pertaining to, first,—ijthings, persons, places, oc- 
cupations, history, biography, |geography, chro- 
nology, ete. It consists of thousands of questions, 
admirably arranged under topics, the answers to 
which are given inthe last part of the volame with 
the Scripture reference of book, chapter, and verse. 
The questions and answers are numbered under 
each topic, so that the student can at once find the 
facts. We know of no book which can be placed 
in the hands of the young or old that will enable 
them so readily to become acquainted with the es- 
sential facts of the Bible. With this manual in 
hand, every family has the means of becoming ac- 
quainted with biblical facts. Gathered around the 
fireside, let one member of a household put the 
questions, and the others, with Bible in band, look 
out and read the reference that answers the ques- 
tions. Such an exercise, once or twice a week for 
an hour in the home, will be an inspiring recreation, 
and familiarize all with the history, geography, 
and events of inestimable value recorded in the 
Bible. We commend this work to Sabbath-school 
teachers, to parents, and to all students who would 
become accurate scholars of biblical knowledge. 





A Question OF Ipentity. No Name 

Series. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

This is another of the popular series issued by 
the same well-known publishers. The story is 
charmingly told of Leah and Rachel, twin 
daughters of an English mother, who were so much 
alike that, seeing one alone, not even the mother 
was sure of her name. Interwoven with these 
characters are John Beckley, Deacon Cragdo,n 
good old Judge Allen, and his grandson Dick. 
Most prominent is the old deacon, who makes his 
piety a cloak for many evil deeds. Deception, he 
argued from the Scriptures, is sometimes righteous, 
as in the case of Jacob, whose forgery has pros- 
pered. The question of Rachel’s identity is so 
doubtful, even as we close the book, that we are 
inclined to say with Dick, *‘ I’ve wondered if Mr. 
Beckley wasn’t right, and she only calling herself 
Rachel to help you.”’ 


Tue Lay or tHE Last MINSTREL. 
Edited with notes by William G. Rolfe, A. M. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 75 cents. 

The Lay, like Seott’s Lady of the Lake and 
Marmion, is edited by Mr. Rolfe with great care 
and success. The illustrations are numerous and 
finely executed, and the notes, comprising the 
author's in full and most of Lockhart’s, are copious 
and accurate. The book is gotten up in the pub- 
lishers’ usual good style. 





Tue Boston Home JourNat, always 
one of the best family and society papers, in its 
new form, new arrangement, and new dress, is 
much more attractive and valuable. It richly de- 
ferves its present prosperity and a large increase 
of its subscription list. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Mathematical Teaching and its Modern Methods: 
by, Truman H. Safford, Ph.D. Boston: D. C. Heath 
‘o 





Wanderings in South America; by Charles Water- 
ton; price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

What People Live By ; by Count Leo Tolstoi ; trans- 
lated by Mrs. Aline Delano; price, $1.00.—Common 
Sense Science; by Grant Allen; price, $1.50. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Brother and Lover: A Woman’s Story; by Eben 
#. Rexford. New York: John B. Alden. 

Recitations and Readings; compiled by Mrs. Anna 
Randall-Diehl; price, 12 cents. New York: J. 8. 
Ogilvie & Co. 

Devon Boys: A Tale of the North Shore; by Geo. 
Granville Fenn; price, 25 cents.— Regimental Le- 
gends; by John Strange Winter; price, 25 cents. —A 
Near Relation; by Christabel R. Coleridge; price, 
20 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Parleyings; by Robert Browning; price, $1.25. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Great Irish Struggle: by Hon. Thomas Power 





O'Connor, M.P., and Robert MceWade, Esq. Phila- 
delphia: Hubbard Brothers. ; . 


THE SONG OF THE SKIRT. 
BY A. Cc. B. 
[Gratefully inscribed to the newly appointed com- 
mittee of five men to superintend sewing in the pub- 
jie schools. } 


With aprons dainty and white, 
And scissors at each man’s side, 
The School Committee of Boston sat 
And their shining needles plied. 
Stitch! Stitch! Stitch! 
With many a finger hurt, 
While they sang in a sharp falsetto pitch 
This masculine ‘‘ Song of the Skirt.”’ 


Work! Work! Work! 
For they who teach sewing must learn, 
And work, work, work 
For the honors new to earn. 
It’s O! to be a man 
Not only can make a shirt, 
But, with never a woman’s helping band, 
Tuck and ruffle a skirt. 
The world has long been awry, 
And men quite out of their sphere ; 
But ever the wheels go round and round, 
And our day at last is here. 
Stitch! Stitch! Stitch! 
For the children must learn to sew ; 
And thread has many a troublesome hitch, 
And our task is hard and slow. 


Work! Work! Work! 
With our gathers and gores and bands, 
And work, work, work, 
Though cramps creep into our hands ; 
O, joy of manly strength, 
To wrestle with muslin and lace, 
And fashion them into a woman’s skirt, 
With skillful art and grace! 
O women! ye little dream 
How, with needles in bright array, 
We are leading you up to the seats 
Where law-makers sit to-day. 

Stitch! Stiteh! Stitch! 
And all for the dear women’s sake, 
Whose feet shall be halted in halls of state, 
Safe shelter’d in skirts we make. 

—Boston Journal, 


IN THE MASSACHUSETTS LEG- 
ISLATURE. 





On Wednesday last was reached the limit for 
presentation of new business to the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and the matters now in are all that 
will be considered, unless something of unforeseen 
importance occurs to lead to a suspension of the 
rule. One bill, an appropriation of $5,000 to 
complete the furnishing of the normal art school 
building, has already been enacted. Some private 
matters have been put in, and among the more 
important is the petition of the Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary to hold additional real and per- 
sonal property to the amount of $500,000. The 
Institute of Technology has petitioned for state 
aid to the amount of $200,000, and a hearing was 
given on Friday, Feb. 4, at which the case of the 
Institute was presented by Gen. F. A. Walker, 
its president, by Hon. John W. Dickinson, secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education, and several 
others, prominent in educational and business af- 
fairs of the state. 

A notable petition is that for a state normal 
school to give instruction in music for the sake of 


a uniformity in excellence in the musical instruc- 
tion in our public schools. This petition was 
signed by ex-Governors Robinson, Long, Riee, and 
Gaston ; by Prof. John K. Paine, of Harvard; by 
officers of leading Boston musical organizations, 
and other prominent musical people of the state. 
It is also in line with a recommendation in Gov- 
ernor Ames’ inaugural message. An associated 
petition is that of the New England Conservatory 
of Music for state aid for normal musical instruc- 
tion in that institution. 

Among the general matters now on the docket 
of the education committee are orders or petitions 
for a revision of the course of studies in the public 
schools; for a change of law so as to include 
among truants those who persistently refuse to 
comply with school regulations; for alaw that the 
expense of truant schools must be borne by the 
towns which petition for them; for a more equi- 
table distribution of the school fund; for a spe- 
cial school tax, not to exceed a mill on a dollar of 
taxable property ; for the education of deaf chil- 
dren ; for the incorporation of the Clark Univer- 
sity at Worcester, with a million dollars endow- 
ment. In the Governor's message, —a part of 
which was also referred to the Committee on Ed- 
ucation,—are recommendations for the organiza- 
tion of districts for the purposes of supervision, 
for the encouragement of industrial education, for 
high schools of mechanic arts and industrial train- 
ing, and for manual training in the grammar 
schools. It is to be noticed that Governor Ames 
gave more space in his message to industrial train- 
ing than to any other topic. 

Of all these matters, two are deemed by the 
Board of Education to be of special importance. 
One is the system of district supervision. This is 
now permitted by law, but a bill has been drawn 
by a member of the senate which, in addition to 
this, provides for state aid to such districts. 
Wherever there is supervision by competent per- 
sons, it is found that the quality of instruction is 
greatly improved and it is deemed important for the 





good of the schools in the poor towns that they 





have, by some contrivance, the benefit of super- 
vision which they are not able financially to obtain 
as individual towns. 

The other important matter is state aid to the 
schools in the poor towns. A special report was 
made to the legislature, Thursday, by the board, 
upon this subject, in accordance with instructions 
from the legislature of 1886. Several plans have 
been attempted, but they are open to serious objec- 
tions, and so the board recommends a modification 
of the present plan as the best way out of the diffi- 
culty. It does not propose to give any aid to 
towns with over three million dollars valuation, 
Those below that amount it proposes to divide into 
three classes,—those below $500,000; those be- 
tween $500,000 and $1,000,000; and those be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $3,000,000. Under this 
classification the result? by counties {would [be as 
follows : 





Counties. Ist class. 2d class. 3d class. No class, 
Barnstable, 5 5 
Berkshire, 17 6 6 8 
Bristol, 1 8 5 5 
Dukes, 3 2 1 0 
Essex, 0 10 11 14 
Franklin, 17 5 3 1 
Hampden, 0 5 4 4 
Hampshire, 13 4 5 l 
Middlesex, 6 8 22 18 
Nantucket, 0 0 1 0 
Norfolk, 1 2 13 9 
Plymouth, 4 6 14 3 
Suffolk, 0 0 2 2 
Worcester, 9 17 24 8 
Totals, 85 78 115 69 


On the present basis of giving $300, $200, and 
$150, respectively, to the towns in the several 
classes, the first class would receive ;",, the second 
class ;*5, and the third class y'y of the whole, if 
there were the same number of towns in each class. 
But as the poorest towns number 85, the next 
grade 78, and the next 115, the relative proportion 
which each should receive of the $68,000 (half the 
income of the school fund which is now distrib- 
uted) is found by multiplying the 85 by 6, the 78 
by 4, and the 115 by 3. This gives a total of 1167, 
of which the first class has 510 parts, or $350 each ; 
the second, 312, or $233 each; and the third, 345, 
or $171 each. The report submits a bill to this 
effect. It also proposes, in order to increase this 
fund, to levy a tax of half a mill on all the taxable 
property of the state, the income of which would 
be distributed on the above plan. This tax would 
yield about $800,000, and the income, at 4 per 
cent., would be $32,000. This, added to the pres- 
ent fund, would give the 85 towns worth less than 
half a million, $525 each; the second class, $349 
each; and the third class, $256 each. This plan 
gives aid to 228 towns in the state. The remain- 
ing 69 towns and cities are the wealthy portions of 
the state, containing a large part of its property, 
and are abundantly able to maintain their own 
schools. 


LETTER FROM NEW MEXICO. 


Your full and interesting reports of the various 
state associations would be incomplete without 
some account of the latest born of the sisterhood, 
—the Educational Association of New Mexico, 
which recently held its first meeting at Santa Fé, 

Efforts had been made, from time to time, to 
organize the educational forces of the territory, 
but circumstances were so unfavorable that noth- 
ing was accomplished until last autumn, when the 
New West Commission, the Presbyterian Board, 
and the American Missionary Association, impelled 
by the wretched condition of the public schools, de- 
termined to attempt an organization, and, being 
cordially aided by the governor, the chief-justice, 
the legislature, and others, their efforts were 
crowned with a grand success. 

The following were some of the most noticeable 
features of the program : 


An able and convincing address on ‘‘ The Need 
of the Hour,’’ by Chief-Justice E. V. Long, was 
delivered before an audience of citizens and teach- 
ers combined, and was followed by a spirited dis- 
cussion, which resulted in a resolution endorsing the 
recommendations which Governor Ross had made to 
the Legislature in his message delivered the previous 
day. Some of his most important recommendations 
were, the appointment of a state superintendent of 
public instruction, the establishment of one or 
more normal schools, the division of school money 
in proportion to average attendance, and a provision 
enabling districts to raise additional funds by local 
taxation. Other points discussed, but not urged 
upon the Legislature at present, were that the 
county superintendents should be properly paid, 
and should be required to be examined by a terri- 
torial board of education in order to be eligible to 
the office; that the English language should be 
taught in all schools to some extent at least; and 
that provision should be made for county institutes. 

W. H. Ashley, principal of Las Vegas Academy, 
presented an instructive paper on ‘‘ The Elements 
of Successful T eaching.’’ 

Prof. C. E. Hodgin, of Albuquerque Academy, 
gave a valuable and suggestive talk on Orthoepy, 
followed by an interesting class exercise in the 
Fourth Reader, illustrating the relation of sense 
reading to oral reading. 

F. E. Whittemore, principal of Albuquerque 


Academy, presented an eloquent and comprehen- 
sive statement of ‘‘ The Function of the Public 
Schools,’’ in which the claims of the physical and 
moral natures of the children were not forgotten. 

An evening address in the beautiful Representa- 
tives Hall in the new capitol building, delivered by 
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J. P. Victory, Esq., though viewing things from 
the standpoint of the Roman Catholics, was replete 
with suggestions worthy of the consideration of all 
who believe in the publie school. 

R W. D. Bryan’s article on the ‘‘ Education of 
the Indian’’ was so full of valuable ideas and sug- 
gestions derived from his nearly five years’ expe- 
rience as principal of the Albuquerque Indian 
School, that, at the request of the Association, it 
was published in full in The Albuquerque Opinion 
of January 8, and any one interested in that sub- 
ject would do well to send to C. E. Hodgin, 
Albuquerque, N. M., for a copy. 

Professor Bryan also delivered an evening lect- 
ure entitled ‘* Battling with the Icebergs,’’ in 
which he portrayed his experiences on the ill-fated 
** Polaris Expedition,’’ in such a vivid manner as 
to completely captivate the large audience which 
greeted him, and, moreover, the admission fees 
charged on this occasion so handsomely supple 
mented the receipts from membership dues as to 
leave the treasury of the Association with a sur- 
plus, after paying all bills. 

A class exercise in Geography was conducted by 
Miss L. A. Carothers, principal of Santa Fé 
Academy, and one in Numbers by Miss M. E. 
De Sette, teacher in the Ramona Indian School, 
with Indian girls who previous to last September, 
had never been inside of a schoolhouse and did not 
koow a word of English. The surprising prog- 
ress they had made illustrated at once the capacity 
of Apache Indian girls, and the skill of their 
teacher. 

The Association closed with a social reunion of 
teachers and citizens, and the delegates departed 
homeward, feeling that it had been good to be 
present. 

A committee was appointed to urge upon the 
legislature the needful changes in the school law. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as follows : 

Prest.—R. W. D. Bryan, Supt. of Albuquer- 
que Indian School. 

Vice-Prest. at Large—Elliot Whipple, Supt. of 
Ramona School. 

Vice-Prests.—The county superintendents of the 
various counties of the territory. 

Sec.—E. L. Cole, principal of Preparatory De- 
partment of the University of New Mexico. 

Treas.— Miss L. A. Carothers, principal of Santa 
Fe Academy. 

Ex, Com.—C. E, Hodgin of Albuquerque Acad- 
emy, Miss N. Wood of the Albuquerque Indian 
School, and J. M. H. Alarid, Esq. 

E, WHIrreLe. 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 





THURSDAY, 24.—Georg Friedrich Handel, one 
of the most original of modern composers, b6rn at 
Halle, Prussian Saxony, in 1684; manifested in 
childhood a ruling passion for music, and composed 
sonatas at the age of ten; was placed under the 
care of the best masters, and became a prolific 
writer of opera music. He invested large sums in 
opera houses, and finally lost nearly all his fortune 
in this way. After a very serious pecuniary loss 
in 1740, he devoted himself entirely to sacred music, 
which is the chief foundation of his celebrity. 
Among the more celebrated of his oratorios are 
**Sanl’’ (1740), ‘* The Messiah ’’ (1741), ‘* Sam- 
son,’’ and ‘* Moses in Egypt.’’ He became blind 
in 1751, but continued for several years to conduct 
his oratorios in publie, Died in April, 1751; buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 


THURSDAY, 24.—George William Curtis, a 
popular American author and lecturer, born 1824; 
visited Europe, studied in the University of Berlin, 
made an extensive tour in the Levant, from which 
he returned in 1850. He has been managing edi- 
tor of Harper's Weekly since 1857, and of the 
‘* Editor’s Easy Chair’? in Harper’s Magazine ; 
has also distinguished himself as a lecturer on va- 
rious subjects, and as an orator of the Republican 
party. Among his principal books are Nile Notes 
of a Howadji, Lotus Eaters, The Potiphar Papers, 
Prueand I, Trumps, and A Rhyme of Rhode Island 
and the Times. 


SATURDAY, 26.—Victor Marie Hugo, a cele- 
brated French lyric poet and novelist, born at 
Besancon in 1802. Among his most successful 
and popular works are Notre Dame de Paris,—a 
romance, — (1831), Les Miserables, — a novel, — 
(1862), The Toilers of the Sea (1865), and The 
Leaves of Autumn, poems. For political opinions 
he was twice banished from France, the last time 
in 1871. During his exiles he published several 
works, among which are Napoleon the Little, and 
Les Contemplations. He died on May 22, 1885. 
His later works are Religions et Religion (1880), 
The Terrible Year, Ninety-Three, The Art of Being 
a Grandfather (1877), and The Pope (187s). 


SUNDAY, 27.—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
an American poet and scholar, born at Portland, 
Me., 1807; graduated at Bowdoin College, 1825, 
soon after which he was appointed professor of 
Language and Literature in that institution; in 
1835, professor of Language and Belles-lettres at 
Harvard. In 1830 appeared his romance of Hy- 
perion, anda collection of poems entitled Voices of 
the Night, which at once raised him to the first 
rank among American poets. These were followed 
by ‘‘ Ballads and Other Poems’’ (1841), ‘‘ The 
Spanish Student ’’ (1843), ‘‘ Evangeline ’’ (1847), 
‘*The Golden Legend” (1851), ‘‘ The Song of 
Hiawatha’’ (1855), ‘‘The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish ’’ (1858), and many others. Among his later 
poems may be mentioned, ‘‘ The Hanging of the 
Crane’’ and ‘‘ The Masque of Pandora’’ (1875), 
‘*Keramos’’ (1878), ‘‘ Ultima Thule’’ (1881). 
A posthumous drama, Michael Angelo, appeared in 
1883. Of his prose writings, besides Hyperion, are 
Outre Mer: A Pilgrimage Beyond the Sea (1835), 
Kavanagh,—a novel, —(184¥), and his contributions 
to the North American Review, He resigned his 


chair at Harvard in 1854; spent many years in 
Europe, where he always received marked atten- 
tion, the degree of D.C. L. being conferred on him 
by the Universities of both Oxford and Cambridge, 
England. He died at Cambridge, Mass., March 


24, 1882. 


TUESDAY, Mar. 1.—William Dean Howells, 
born at Martinsville, O., 1837; learned the printer’s 
trade and was afterward editorially connected with 
the Cincinnati Gazette and the Ohio State Journal. 
He was (1861-65) U.S. Consul at Venice, and was 
editor-in-chief of the Atlantic Monthly (1871-81). 
He is one of our most readable authors, a graceful 
poet, a writer of dainty and elegant prose. Among 
his works are Venetian Life, Their Wedding Jour- 
ney, Italian Journeyings, A Chance Acquaintance, 
The Lady of the Aroostook, The Undiscovered Coun- 
try, The Rise of Silas Lapham, and The Minister's 
Charge. He is the editor of the department in 
Harper's Magazine called the ‘‘ Editor's Stady,”’ 
and a contributor to the leading magazines, 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS’ HOME, XENIA 





Hon. Noah Thomas is superintendent of the 
Home, and Mr. S, A. Dickson is superintendent of 
schocvls. The Home is supported entirely by the 
state of Ohio as a gratuity to soldiers’ orphans. 
The buildings are beautifully situated on a highly 
productive farm, of 275 acres, located one mile 


from Xenia, the county seat. They consist of 20 
cottages and several large buildings, besides facto 
ries, a beautiful church, and a schoolhouse with 
seating capacity for 650 children. This institution 
undertakes to feed, clothe, and educate, to the ex- 
tent of its capacity, all the soldiers’ orphans in the 
state between the ages of 3 and 16 years, and, as 
nearly as possible, to send out into the world these 
boys and girls at the age of 16 in possession of a 
thorough knowledge of some useful employment. 

The school gives to each inmate a common school 
education, extended to what is known as a gram- 
mar school course of study, and an average En- 
glish high school course. In addition to this, every 
pupil 14 years of age is required to elect for him- 
self some business or trade which, in the remaining 
two years of his stay in the institation, he must 
learn. And the range of employments is large, 
for he may work on the farm, in the garden, in 
the carpenter shop, blacksmith shop, tin shop, or 
printing office; he may become a tailor, painter, 
shoemaker, butcher, engineer. The girls may 
learn to cook or to make dresses. A special teacher 
of stenography is employed, also one of vocal 
music, 

There are employed in this institution 16 female 
teachers. ‘The superintendent, Mr. Dickson, is him- 
self a graduate of the Home. ‘These teachers are 
paid $30 per month, and they board or live in the 
main building in comfortable quarters, at the ex- 
pense of the state, including washing. The super- 
intendent receives $70 per month and board. The 
school is under splendid discipline, and the children 
are healthy and happy. No such monument to 
the memory of soldiers can be reared of marble or 
Long live the Soldiers’ Orphan Home at 


granite. 
OLD TEACHER, 


Xenia, 0.! 


VERMONT. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


{Continued from last week.) 





Seconp DAY,—FRIDAY, JAN, 28, 
The Association met in the large hall at 9.00 
o’clock a. m., President Hardy in the chair. 
Music was furnished by the Randolph High School 


orchestra. 
The chairman named the committees : 


On Resolutions—W. H. Sanderson, of Wood- 
stock ; O. P. Conant, of Randolph; W. E. 
Ranger, of Lyndon. 

On Nominations—Hon. Justus Dartt, of Spring- 
field ; W. A. Deering, of Burlington; N. J. 
Whitehill, of Randolph. 


Evil School Influences. 
The first paper was given by A. H. Campbell, 
principal State Normal School, Johnson, Vt. 
His topie was, ‘‘ The Evil Influences in Schools, 


and the Remedies.”’ 

He said the teacher was the friend of each pupil, 
if true to his mission. His character should be a 
model for them to follow. Keep the school pure, 
stimulate self-reliance, arouse enthusiasm in school 
work, and there is little room for evil practices, 
Character-building is one of the prime objects of 
school life. How to treat pupils, who persistently 
do wrong, and redeem them, is a grave question. 
It is true that the many should not be contami- 
nated by the few who exert evil influences. 
Teachers are apt to tolerate rebellious pupils too 
long. Forbearance can be carried too far. What 
shall be done with those unfit to mingle with the 
pupils in the public schools? The state should 
provide some place where the unruly and dis- 
obedient shall be kept apart from the children 
well disposed. Send away any student that _per- 
sistently demoralizes the ordinary school. Hold 
the wrong-doer in school or college amenable to 
law, and punish him as the vicious and criminal 
are punished in society. It is hopeful that our 
colleges are taking a good stand on this question, 
and are sending away such students as do not de- 
sire to improve their time and opportanities. The 
‘* little things ’’ must not be made too much of, but 
all deliberate acts of disobedience should be treated 





by the teacher and school officer, 


Discussion. 


W. E. Ranger, of Lyndon, said that we, as 
teachers, do not need to increase our severity, or 
treat the unruly boy as a criminal. We need to 
cultivate the spirit of sympathy more than the 
spirit of authority. Our schools are for the pupils, 
and not for the teachers. There is no need of any 
intermediate school between the ordinary school 
and the State Reform School. The idea that good 
pupils are contaminated by bad pupils is liable to be 
exaggerated. Criminals are not generally reformed 
in prisons. Bad boys need the good influences of 
the exemplary. He would emphasize the value of 
sympathy and faith on the part of the teacher in 
the correction of the faults of the young. The 
stupid and unruly pupil needs the aid of the 
teacher. 


Temperance Instruction. 


The second paper was to have been by Miss Eva 
Harrison, of Montpelier, but she being detained, 
Mr. Sanderson of Woodstock was called upon to 
speak upon ‘ Temperance Instruction in Our 
Schools.’’ He gave an outline of the course of in- 
struction in the town of Woodstock. The law of 
Vermont was one difficult to interpret. It is true 
that pupils cannot devote as much time to temper- 
ance as they should to reading and the fundamental 
branches of the school period. He thought that 
the state had no proper books for a four years’ 
course in physiology, with reference to stimulants 
and narcotics. 

Miss Harrison, having arrived, was introduced, 
and spoke of the fact that no topic was more in 
the thought of the public mind than that of teach- 
ing temperance in the schools. ‘The demands of 
law should be heeded by teachers. Science lights 
the lamp of truth, and the young should enjoy its 
benefits, She proceeded to prove that alcohol was 
an enemy to human health and happiness. The 
schoolhouse should be put in direct antagonism to 
the saloon. Its aim is to make good citizens, and 
alcehol ruins and wrecks the man or woman who 
uses it. Public sentiment must be enlightened 
through the schools. Vermont was the pioneer in 
this grand reform. All the state legislature could 
do has been done by the recent law. Now, the 
teachers of the public schools have the great duty 
of carrying into effect this glorious enactment. 
Let them do their work faithfully, and society 
and the cause of truth and soberness will crown 
them as heroes for the right. Teach the scientific 
truths to all the pupils in class work, and enforce 
the moral aspects in private to each pupil. Law 
will do little unless the teachers are in sympathy 
with its application and enforcement. Let us act 
from the standpoint of duty, and we shall lift from 
the nation a dark cloud. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Conant, of St. Albans, said the question of 
methods of teaching temperance was a proper 
question to be discussed. The moral effects of 
stimulants and narcotics is not before the teachers 
of the state. The law needs to be explained and 
interpreted : how many textbooks should be used, 
and exactly what the law does require. 

Hon. Justus Dartt, Supt. of Pablic Instruction 
of Vermont, was introduced. The law is very 
precise in its requirements, he said, and temper- 
ance is to be taught as thoroughly as are the 
branches of arithmetic and geography. The pub- 
lie school is the great institution of the state. He 
thought that most of the teaching of scientific tem- 
perance could be done orally, but the law strictly 
requires that all who can read are to have and use a 
textbook, and all pupils that cannot read are to be 
taught orally. He said the power to read was, in 
his mind, more fundamental than that of temper- 
ance. He thought, under the old law, the work 
was going on well, but we must now obey the Jaw 
to the letter. As weare under law, it is our duty 
to obey. Every school register will have a certifi- 
eate attached to it requiring that the teachers 
should certify to having complied with the law. 
If this is not done, the districts will lose their share 
of the public money. ‘The law goes into effect 
immediately. 

Teachers’ Reading Circles. 

The concluding exercise of the session was by 
Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, of Boston. His theme 
was ** Teachers’ Reading and Reading Circles.”’ 


He said that the literature of a people was a meas- 
ure of its advancement, and often survives national 
life as an evidence of the intellectual wealth of its 
creators and possessors. Athens and Rome live in 
the works of their poets and historians. _A profes- 
sion has no better measure of its power and influence 
than the writers who have honored it, and the writ- 
ings which embody its principles, laws, and methods 
of operation. The literature of the law has made its 
students learned and its professors distinguished. 
To read Blackstone, Coke, Mansfield, and Webster, 
is a liberal education. Medicine and theology have 
their sacred books, their Mischnas, which lay down 
laws, doctrines, ethical precepts, illustrated by exam- 
ples for all who would be wise or great in each of 
these professions. An historic literature preserves 
professional esprit de corps, and maintains its real 
dignity more than wealth or official ranks. 

he teaching guild or profession of America num- 
bers 300,000 persons, —four times as many as the 
legal profession, and five times the clergy. Its influ- 
ence fs more powerful, in many respects, than all 
other professional classes combined, in that it touches 
the larger portion of the children of the nation, at the 
most receptive period of life, and aids in determin- 
ing the scholarship, character, and conduct of the 
eople in largest measure. Yet its great lack 
hitherto has been, not an enthusiastic following. but 
educated, well-read followers ; and this has been 
their misfortune, rather than their fault. The practi- 
cal duties of the daily life of teaching have destroyed 
creative literary promise, and the toil of the school- 
room has unfitted for the studies of the philosopher. 
Our profession has been overworked, and its vital 
forces exhausted, so that until within fifty years we 
had no literature worth the naming or reading. 
Thinking, reading, working, are real companions In 
the best service. The intellectual activity of our day 
has brought forth a literature which is being shaped 
into what may be styled professional, and has also 
awakened a Zeal for its possession. The educa- 





tional renaissance of the century is taking place, and 
the teachers of the country are alive to its great sig- 


nificance ; andthe Reading Circle movement is the 
greatest evidence of the depth of the movement. 

Thomas Arnold has said, “ It is clear that in what- 
ever it is our duty to act, those matters also it is our 
duty to study.” And in speaking to a body of teach- 
ers of the highest rank in the commonwealth, I am 
sure that it will not be accepted as a truism that our 
reading and studying should have much to do with 
the work and results of our predecessors and with 
the principles which have been wrought out in the 
thought and experience of others. Teaching will be 
numbered among the professions when it has a litera- 
ture, and its licentiates read it, both in its textual 
and its professional aspects; for without written 
principles and well established traditional practice, 
the profession is empirical, and the professor a theo- 
rist. The literature of our profession is now rapidly 
increasing, both in book and periodical form, and the 
teachers are becoming readers of it. The printed 
pages on education, its history, philosophy, and prac- 
tice are a hundred to one to those of ten years ago, 
The Reading Circle movement began in Boston 
in the unobtrusive but most beneficent work of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Home Reading and 
Study, followed by the Chautauqua movement of Dr. 
Vincent, which now embraces one hundred thousand 
readers. Then has followed the Teachers’ Reading 
Cireles, which started in Ohio in 1883, and are now 
established in fifteen states, with courses of study in 
pedagogies, science, history, art, and literature, ex- 
aminations, certificates, ete. At least 75,000 teach- 
ers: in the United States are now reading method- 
ically and professionally, thereby increasing teaching 
capacity and power. The significance of the move- 
ment consists in the prompt creation of a valuable 
literature, arising at the call of the best thinkers and 
also the spontaneity of the reading revival in all quar- 
ters. The R. C, has come to stay, and in its issue we 
shall have a literature which shall be worthy of 
the educators of a great people, and a profession 
founded on the apostles and prophets of teaching 
— shall rank with those now called the learned 
guild. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 
The session was held in- the hall, and there was 
a very large audience present; President Hardy 
presiding. 
Music in the Schools, 


The first exercise was given by Prof. J. H. 
Sharland, supervisor of music in Boston; topic, 
‘*How to Teach Vocal Musie in our Public 
Schools.’’ A class of bright children was present 
and entered heartily into the exercises, under the 
skillful direction of Professor Sharland. 

Miss Frothingham, of Boston, rendered in ex- 
quisite style a song introductory to the lesson, 
which was greatly enjoyed and heartily applauded. 

Professor Sharland said music had in it the ele- 
ments of educational power that hardly any other 
study insures. It fixes the attention of the cbil- 
dren, and calls out the sympathy and love of the 
pupils; get the attention by thoroughly interesting 
them. It aids discipline, and is an element of great 
value in school life. He gave a concise history of 
the introduction of vocal music as a regular exer- 
cise in the public schools of Boston, and com- 
mended coiperation of some of the teachers in that 
city, at this early period of the history of its intro- 
duction. Ten minutes a day only is given to this 
subject, and the results of the work done, as shown 
by a system of examination adopted, have proved it 
to be well done. The illustrations he gave with 
the class of children were admirable, and showed 
that his method was not only practical, but would 
promote thoroughness and skill in musical expres- 
sion. 

The National Association. 

W. E. Sheldon was invited by President Hardy to 
speak for the National Educational Association, 
and briefly stated the purposes and objects of that 
association, and extended an invitation to all Ver- 
mont teachers to attend the meeting in Chicago. 


The Kindergarten. 

The second exercise was given by Miss Angeline 
Brooks, of New Haven, Conn., on ‘‘ Some Sug- 
gestions that the Kindergarten has for the 
Schools.’’ She explained the kindergarten sys- 
tem, and its mission in the present day. It is new 
to America, and must be carefully studied to be 
fully understood and appreciated as a system of 
elementary instruction. ‘The paper was an elabo- 
rate explanation of the philosophy and underlying 
principles of the New Education. Our space 
forbids an extended abstract. 


EVENING SESSION, 
The Association met at 7.30, with President 


Hardy in the chair. 

The lecture was given by Hon. J. W. Patterson, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of New 
Hampshire. His topic was ‘‘ The Glaciers.’’ 

The lecture was one of the most instructive and 
eloquent ever given in the state. Mr. Patterson, 
by his graphic description of the glaciers of Swit- 
zerland and their causes and phenomena, held his 
audience for over an hour spell-bound. No 
abstract can adequately convey the value and 
interest of the lecture to the reader. We hope it 
may be heard in all sections of the country. 





LAst DAY—SATURDAY, JAN. 29. 
Business Meeting. 
The meeting was called to order by President 
Hardy at 9 a.m. 
The report of the Treasurer, Professor Deering 
of Burlington, was given, showing a balance of 
$12.29 in the treasury. 


The New Officers. 


The Committee on Nomination of Officers re- 
ported the following as officers for the ensuing 
year : 

President—Prin. S. W. Landon, of Burlington. 

Secretary—Prin. J. M. Hitt, of Northfield. 

Treasurer—Prof, W. A. Deering, of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. 

Executive Com.— Principals Oscar Atwood of 





Rutland, O. P. Conant of St. Albans, and W, H. 
Sanderson of Woodstock. 
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Vice-Presidents—Supt. H. O. Wheeler of Bur- 
lington, President Ezra Brainerd of Middlebury 
College, Supt. J. J. R. Randall of Rutland, Supt. 
C. H. Merrill of Brattleboro’, E. W. Howe of 
Bennington, Marsh O. Perkins of Windsor, Prin. 
N. J. Whitehill of West Randolph, Prin. G. 
W. Henderson of Craftsbury, C. A. Bunker of 
Peacham, F. E. Parlin of Bakersfield, A. H. 
Campbell of Johnson, A. W. Dana of Barre, W. 
N. Phelps of South Hero, L. M. Jerome of Island 
Pond. 

The above named officers were unanimously 
elected. 

The Resolutions. 


W. H. Sanderson, chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, submitted the customary resolutions, 
thanking the officers, local committees, and rail- 
roads, and they were passed unanimously. 

Considerable discussion was had at the various 
sessions on vital educational subjects. One of the 
most important topics considered was that of the 
‘* Town System of Schools,’’ which was favored 
by nearly every leading teacher. A fixed tenure 
of office for teachers was advocated and the Legis- 
lature will be petitioned to legislate in this diree- 
tion. The sentiments of the Association on some 
of these vital questions are embodied in a series of 
resolutions presented by Principals W. H. Sander- 
son of Woodstock, O. P. Conant of St. Albans, and 
W. E. Ranger of Lyndon. The most important 
resolutions are as follows : 


Resolved, That in our opinion a more intelligent 
and zealous supervision of schools is one of the most 
imperative educational needs in the state ; that we 
earnestly urge all town superintendents to require 
in theirjexamination of teachers a high standard of 
excellence in scholarship and inability to teach; and 
that we also urge parents to visit our schools more 
frequently. 

Resolved, That we believe instruction in temper- 
ance in our public schools to be desirable and neces- 
sary, and we pledge ourselves to carry out the spirit 
of the law recently enacted. 

Resolved, That we firmly believe that under the 
present system of schools, a large part of the money 
and energy which this state devotes to the education 
of its young is worse than wasted ; that we believe 
that the adoption of the Town System of schools is 
the next step forward which the State can well take 
in educational advancement; that we deplore the 
action of the last Legislature in reducing the possi- 
bility of this system having a fair trial in those towns 
where it has been adopted by allowing a return to 
the district system after two years, and that we 
pledge ourselves to continued exertions for the pro- 
motion of a more healthy public sentiment upon this 
question. 

Resolved, That the best interests of education de- 
mand that the profession of the teacher should be 
dignified, and his power for good increased by tenure 
of office legislation. 

The resolutions were discussed by Messrs. 
Leavenworth, Conant, and Sanderson, and unani- 


mously adopted. 


Educational Publications. 

The first regular exercise of the session was a 
paper by Miss Angie M. Burns, of Burlington ; 
topic, ‘‘ Education Works and their Uses.’’ The 
mind of the teacher needs nourishment as much as 
does hia body. ‘The most marked improvement in 
textbooks for pupils has been made within the last 
ten years. ‘They should still be improved by the 
omission of minor details. Reference books should 
be more generally supplied for both teachers and 
pupils. She emphasized the study of history as a 
means of strengthening the teacher’s power. The 
accumulated knowledge of the past is the inherit- 
ance of the present. Science teaches to observe 
wisely, weigh facts, and apply principles to practi- 
eal life. One great problem of our day is how to 
make higher education more universal. Helps for 
education should be sought and used. 


Discussion. 


W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, was called upon to open 
this discussion, and spoke at length upon the poten- 
tial agencies of culture outside of the school, and 
urged the importance of the teacher's taking the 
lead in organizing ‘* Reading Circles,’’ in forming 
** Home Study ’’ associations, evening schools, vil- 
lage lyceums, and kindred organizations, and en- 


importance of reading, and urged the use of public 
libraries now established, and to seek for their 
increase throughout the state. The teachers’ 
highest privilege is to give every pupil a thirst for 
knowledge, and an inspiration that shall last 
through life. 

Moral Instruction. 

The second paper was given by Miss Elizabeth 
Colley, of Waterbury ; topic, ** Moral Instruction 
in Education.”’ 

The school is the most powerful element in our 
nation for the moulding of character. The ear- 
nest teacher finds good soil in the young souls 
under his charge in which to sow the seeds of 
truth and righteousness that will grow and bear 
fruit for all time. Inspire children with the idea 
that they should be strong in themselves, guarding 
purity and honor as sacred trusts. Work on char- 
acter is permanent, and this should lead the educa- 
tor to use all fair means to deepen right convic- 
tions. Life is made up of usefulness. 

Discussion. 

Mr. De Boer, of Montpelier, made an earnest and 
convincing plea for the use of moral and religious 
instruction in the schools. 

Rev. Mr. Pierce and W. E. Sheldon closed the 
discussion, and after a few words by President 
Hardy, the Association adjourned. 

A New Department. 

The teachers of the state organized the CiiAU- 
TAUQUA TEACHER'S READING UNION, VER- 
MONT DEPARTMENT. 

President—S. W. Landon, Burlington. 

Vice-President—See’y J. M. Hitt, Northfield. 

Treasurer—E. A. Bishop, Montpelier. 

Councillors—Edward Conant of Randolph, A. 
L. Hardy of St. Johnsbury. 

District Managers—(to be elected). 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. — Richmond maintains a ‘‘ Tuesday 
Club ’’ which exerts a strong educational influence 
for broad culture.. Among its prominent mem- 
bers are President Mills and Professor Dennis of 
Earlham College, Prof. C. W. Hodgin of the Nor- 
mal School, and Supt. J. N. Study of the city 
schools, 

Earlham is still ‘‘ booming,’’ — upward of two 
hundred students are reported for the winter term ; 
this beats all former records, 

Judge D. D. Banta of Franklin, Hon. R. W. 
Miers of Bloomington, and R. D. Richardson of 
Evansville, were recently reappointed trustees of 
the State University. 

Hon. John W. Cowen, territorial superintendent 
of North Dakota, who died last week, was for- 
merly a prominent educator in Northern Indiana. 

Owing to an epidemic of scarlet fever, the public 
schools of Bourbon have been dismissed, Owing 
to the unusual number of cases of the above dis- 
ease and diphtheria throughout portions of the 
state, school work is seriously disturbed. 








ILLINOIS. — The executive committee of the 
Central Illinois Teachers’ Association, are busy 
preparing an excellent program for the next meet- 
ing. The 25th and 26th of Macch is the time, 
and Danville the place of meeting. 

Principal Nightingale of Lake View High 
School will read a paper on the Teaching of 
Latin at the next high school teachers’ meeting 
to be held at Hyde Park, about the middle of 
April next. J. O. Leslie, teacher of Latin in 
the Peoria High School, will lead the discussion. 





State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia, 
KANSAS.—Saline County Institute will probably 
be held in June, with A. H. Owen, of Salina City 
schools, as conductor. 
For the January examination before county su- 
perintendents, the state board gave, with the ques- 
tions on each subject, the name of the member 





forced the proper use of public libraries, summer 
schools, and teachers’ institutes. 
Professor Deering of Burlington, spoke of the 


who furnished them. Now if they are not satis- 
factory, we shall have the pleasure of knowing 
whom to blame. 





| sketched. 





Supt. Winans, of Junction City, will probably | 
conduct Chase County Institute; he is engaged to 
conduct his home institute in June, and he will be 
assisted there by S. V. Mallory. 

The state legislature is grappling with the text- 
book question, and some of the publishers are said 
to be duly on the alert to see what will be done. 





State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—The manual training school in 
connection with the Minneapolis High School has 
about 40 pupils. The boys are enthusiastic in 
their work. ‘The whole number of pupils enrolled 
in the public schools of Minneapolis is 14,147, be- 
ing an increase of 1,236 over the enrollment for 
the same period last year. 

The Board of Education of Stillwater, at a re- 
cent meeting, adopted a resolution which provides 
that, except in cases of old, experienced teachers, 
hereafter no person shall be employed as teacher 
in the public schools who is not either a graduate 
of the city high school and has had a year’s suc- 
cessful experience as a teacher, and who shall have 
passed an examination in the theory and practice 
of teaching, or is a graduate of a state normal 
school, or possesses a first-grade certificate, and 
has had at least one year’s successful experience as 
a teacher. 

Supt. D. L. Kiehle has been reappointed for two 
years, —a wise act on the part of the new Governor. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

— Colby University has loaned to Hebron Acad- 
emy $200 worth of scientific apparatus. 

— The alumni of Westbrook Seminary had 
their sixth annual reunion at the Preble House in 
Portland, on Tuesday evening, the 2d inst. 

— The agricultural committee of the Legisla- 
ture has decided to recommend the appropria- 
tion of $25,000 for the erection of a natural his- 
tory building at the State Agricultural College. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—There is no better hall of its size for 
beauty, acoustic properties, light, and ventilation 
in the country than that of the Martin School. 

The Boston alumni of Yale University and 
Bowdoin College held their annual reunion last 
week, the former entertaining President Dwight 
and the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, and 
the latter President Hyde. 

— Attorney-General Sherman has granted a 
writ quo warranto for the appearance of Messrs. 
Stanley and Conant, who claim membership in 
the Lowell School Board, before the Supreme 
Court. 

— Many friends of Wellesley College enjoyed 
the reception given by the president and faculty 
ast week. A bright winter’s day added to the 
enjoyment of the occasion, The most attractive 
feature was a lower reception-room ornamented 
with the Foley marbles, which had just been added 
to the attractions of the college through the efforts 
of the Rey. E. C. Towne, who has promised the 
students a short explanatory lecture, in which the 
life of Miss Margaret Foley, the sculptor, will be 


CONNECTICUT, 

— Supt. Dutton of New Haven schools ad- 
dressed the Industrial Educational Association in 
New York, Jan. 21, on ‘‘ The Emancipation of 
the Public Schools.’’ He said: ‘* The public 
school system of this country is, has been, and 
will be for some time, engaged in an attempt to 
free itself from the bondage of ideas that have out- 
lived their time and usefulness, and to adjust 
themselves to the demands of the living present. 
The creed of the new education is based upon such | 
comprehensive study of the human organism as 
reveals the way in which it can best be developed, 
and the manner in which mind and body act and | 
react on each other. Let every school be emanci- 
pated from the notion that it has a right to crush 
out originality. The feasibility of shop work as a 
part of training can be no longer questioned. | 
Sewing and cooking are legitimate branches of in- 
struction in schools.’’ He showed specimens of 
work in the New Haven schools, and spoke of the 





pleasure given to parents and the benefit to pupils 
from this work. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 





— More pension bills vetoed. 

— Turbulence at Belfast, Ireland. 

— College alumni reunions everywhere. 

— The New York strikers still hold out. 

— Montreal Snow-shoe Club visits Boston. 

— The Senate votes $21,000,000 for defence. 

— Sam Small and Sam Jones still in Boston. 

— Disgraceful scenes at a political gathering at 
Halifax. 

— Great Unionist conference at Manchester, 
England. 

— It is claimed that Mr. Parnell is physically 
worn out. 

— The death of Gen. Napoleon B, McLaughlin 
is announced. 

— It is proposed to inaugurate the base ball 
season earlier. 

— Boston experiences a ‘‘ tie-up ”’ on one of her 
street-railways. 

— The President has signed the Interstate 
Commerce Bill. 

— Mexico celebrates the adoption (1857) of her 
federal constitution. 

— St. Petersburg, Russia, experiences a great 
financial depression. 

— The opening of the new German Reichstag is 
fixed for March 10. 

— The reduction of the public debt for January 
amounts to $9,515,687. 

— The bill to refund the direct war tax has been 
passed by the Senate. 

— The United States has over 7,000,000 men 
available in case of war. 

— Ten dollars a day refused by the Unionist 
coal shovelers in New York. 

— The waters of the Ohio stop rising at 56 feet 
3 inches; railway travel suspended. 

— A number of Bulgarian refugees have been 
discovered in a plot to invade Bulgaria. 

— A large tobacco house in St. Louis was 
burned Thursday last. Loss, $250,000. 

— A very slight earthquake disturbs Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, and other states. 

— The Supreme Court of Wyoming Territory 
declares the woman suffrage act is unconstitutional. 

— O'Neil, one of the New York “* boodlers,’’ is 
found guilty. Cleary, another one, is on the way. 

— Ex-Postmaster Olson of Dayton, Ia., is 
arrested on the charge of embezzlement to the 
amount of $1,800. 

— Gen. Middleton, commander of the Canadian 
militia, says it is absurd to talk of war between 
the United States and England. 

— The committee of thirty-five of St. Stephen’s 
Church decide to open a fund for the benefit of 
Dr. MeGlynn. 

— Bismarck is reported to have established a 
coalition of Austria, England, and Italy, against 
Russia. 

— The Indiana legislature at last elects a U. S. 
Senator ; David Turpie, the democratic candidate, 
is the man. 

— An order has been issued by the Russian 
Government forbidding newspapers to publish 
other than official notices of military movements. 

— Spies, the condemned anarchist, is married by 
proxy, his brother kindly consenting to represent 
him at the ceremony. 

— Horrible railroad accident at West Hartford, 
Vt. Fifty persons killed. Some crushed, some 
frozen, some burned. Carnival excursionists. 

— The Italian Chamber of Deputies has voted 
the five million francs credit necessary to send re- 
enforcements to the Soudan. The Senate ap- 
proves. 

— Secretary Manning is charged by the ultra 
silver men with violating the law regulating the 
issue of United States notes and the purchase of 
silver bullion. 

— The British Government grants the White 
Star Line a subsidy on condition that their two 
newly projected steamships be built so as to be 
available for transport service in event of war. 





The Greek in English. 


By THOMAS D. GOODELL, Ph.D. 
Instructor in the Hartford (Ct.) High School. 
l6mo. Pp. 128. - - + Price, 75 cents. 
This book attempts to teach that limited portion of 
Greek which college men remember after they have 
forgotten vastly more—the portion which even those 
who wish to banish the study of Greek from our 
schools would admit can least easily be spared, and 
the portion essential to a ready command of the En- 
glish tongue. This it tries to do without waste of 
time or labor. 


*.* A sample copy sent, postpaid, to a_ teacher 
upon receipt of 38 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
New Vork and Chicago. 


Language Work below the High School, 
By CHAS. DEGARMO Pu. D. 
A NEW DEPARTURE 
LANCUACE LESSONS. 
NEW MATTER! NEW METHODS! 
Prepared for the Use of the Students 


Illinois State Normal University. 


First Year’s Work now ready. Price, 35 cents, 
postpaid. A limited number of extra copies to be 
Pad of the 


PANTACRAPH STATIONERY CO., 








BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS, 


A PRACTICAL BOOK for 


PRACTICAL TEACHERS. 





COURSES AND METHODS. 


A Handbook for Teachers of Primary, Grammar, and Ungraded Schools, 
By JOHN T. PRINCE, 


Agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Education ; formerly Superintendent of Schools 
at Waltham and Watertown. 
SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 
I. Courses of study for graded and for ungraded schools. 
II. Methods of Teaching, Importance of Method, Objects of Education, General Principles, General 
Suggestions, Reading, Writing, Spelling, Language, Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, History, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Observation Lessons, Information Lessons, Drawing, Singing, Memory Lessons, Busy Work, 


Physical Exercise. 


III. Organization, Moral Training, and Government, with a list of professional books. 


Courses and Methods is a book not on the theory. but on the practice of teaching. Based upon the 
most approved modern principles of education, it endeavors to show teachers how to apply them in their 


everyday work. It is distinctively a practical guide. 


Miss Ellen Wyde, Principal State Nermal School, Framingham, Mass.: “ It does not lose sight of 
those great underlying ——- which alone can give life to methods, while being as its title implies, 
I ds. I know of no other book in which the vital union between the two is 

made so apparent. It will be invaluable to experienced teachers, and highly suggestive to all.” 


chiefly concerned with metho 


Price to Teachers, 75 cents, postpaid. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago, 











Helps for Teachers, 


— AT — 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


STENCILS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Maps, Animals, Plants, Anatomical Charts, Borders, 
Rolls of Honor (Shepard’s entire list), and Maps of 
Campaigns, Battle-fields, -—- the Figures necessary on 
the board in teaching Drawing, Illustrations for 
Birthday and other Anniversary or special Exercises 
outlined in the several educational papers. — Illus- 
trations of poems, etc., for other special occasions, 
made to order at short notice. 

Also, cut-card outline of Maps and Animals, or the 
same printed ready for use. 

Also, Outlines of Portraits, Pictures, and Draw- 
ings enlarged to order. Stencil furnished, or the 
outline put upon any fabric desired. Address 

Room 31. G. B. BUFFINGTON. 


TO BE RENTED, 


To a responsible party, a fine school property, which 
has been used for more than 20 years, as a first-class 
boarding and day school for boys. The location (in 
New England)is admirable ; the building and grounus 
are every way adapted to the purpose,and im good 





condition, and the school is now in operation. 


Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 
Cloth, 12mo0, 200 pp., . . $1.00. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
G87 8 Somerset St,, Boston, 

















Feb. 10, 1887. 


JOURNAL O 


KF HDUCATION. 





A NOTE EXPLANATORY. 





Dear Mr. Editor :—Between us there seems to 
be an apology due to the women of the faculty of 
the Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy. 
If my manuscript was so illegible as to cause the 


“< 


compositor to read ‘‘ Faculty (in part) will make 


study a delight,’’ and your proof-reader allowed 
that to stand as the proper announcement to make 
to the public, nothing further need be said, if the 
School of Pedagogy were not again mentioned in 
the same issue, The readers would smile and say, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A NERVINE, 
Dr. F. De V. Hoard, Concordia, Kan., says: 
‘* T have used it personally, and am greatly pleased 
with its action as a nervine.’’ 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
How we are Governed,’ 


BY ANNA L. DAWES. 





Printed on heavy paper of fine quality, and 
tastefully bound. It contains 423 pages. 

A copy for examination will be mailed on receipt 
of $1.00, the introduction price. 





A FEW OPINIONS WORTH READING. 


qT is a political history, thorough and complete in 

its way, and one which should be read by every voter 
who is not already acquainted with the details of govern- 
meut.— Cleveland Leader. 


[Tt would be an excellent textbook for our high 
schools and academies, as well as a very useful and 
attractive addition to the family library — Zion's Herald. 


pu E specific merits of the book are the clear 
way in which the underlying principles upon which 

our government is founded are kept in view in explaining 
its form and laws. and the simplicity and familiar phrase 
ology in which this information is conveyed.— St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press. 


F 

M\HE whole style of the author is simple and 
helpful, and the book ought to be welcome every 

where, and preserved for frequent reconsideration.— Hos- 

ton Beacon. 


ii exactly meets the popular needs. As a man- 

ual upon the subject for young people, we know of 
nothing so comprehensive and complete. — Boston Book 
Bulletin. 


I HAVE read it carefully, and was fascinated 

with it from first to last page. Ishould say it must 
meet with universal favor and acceptance, not only asa 
textbook for our common schools, butamong our citizens 
generally. I shall try to introduce it into our high school 
sometime during the year as a completing study of the 
graduating class. (Since introduced.)—I.8.CurT1s, M.D, 
Supervisor of S« hools, Topsham, Me. 


MPHueE style is so clear and interesting that one 

who commences to read the work will surely finish. 
The chapters on the methods and customs of the House 
of Representatives and Senate are better than anything 
we have ever had the pleasure of reading. If there are 
any who are so unfortunate as to be unable, for lack of 
time, to read the entire book, we hope that they will at 
least read the final chapter on “ A General View of Gov- 
ernment.”—/ligh School Review. 


I HAVE been reading ‘‘ How We are Governed,”’ 

by Miss Dawes. It is a remarkable book. It is the 
best thing of the kind in print. I shall recommend its 
use for our upper grammar classes,—the last year in 
grammar schools. If the whole book is as clear as the 
first 100 pages, any child of 13 can understand it fully 
(Since adopted by the board.)—H. WHITTEMORE, Supt. 
of Schools, Waltham, Mass. 


Tr is a book of great value to all young people, 
and all teachers will find it useful. Those who do not 
teach civil government as a regular class exercise will 
find this book of great service from which to draw les- 
sons for the general exercise hour.—/ducation, 


mpuis is an endeavor to explain our government 
so simply that boys and girls may understand and ad 
mire it. It is written in a simple, continuous way, and 
is notadry commentary on the Constitution. The author 
has been assisted by her father, Senator Dawes of Mas- 
sachusetts, whose long experience as a legislator is a 
yuarantee of the correctness of the book. It is an excel- 
fent book to put into the hands of young people.—/nfelli- 
yence. 
(ONSIDERING the fact that many of the chil- 
dren in the public schools are of foreign birth or de- 
scent, it has been a hard task to present a review of our 
government in a manner not only intelligible to them, 
but also that they may be brought to understand the un 
derlying principles of our republican institutions and our 
democratic doctrines. This the author has accomplished 
inacommendable manner, producing a book which will 
prove of great value either as a textbook or for supple- 
mentary reading.— School Journal. 


‘‘A kakographic error.’’ But when you, your 
critical eye observing the notice, say concerning 
the school, ‘‘ The locality and the courses can but | 
be attractive, to say nothing of the men’’ (the! 
italics are mine), do you not agree with me that 
we owe the women of the Asbury Park faculty 
an apology. Why, my dear sir, if there is any- 
thing upon which the Board of Directors congrat- 
ulates itself, it is the strength, attractiveness, and 
ability to ‘‘ make study a delight’’ possessed by 
the women of the faculty. Shall we apologize ? 
Yours respectfully, A. H. KELLEY. 
Feb. 4, 1887. 


ARE YOU MAKING MONEY ? 

There is no reason why you should not make large 
sums of money if you are able to work. All you need is 
the right kind of employment or business. Write to 
Hallett & Co,, Portland, Maine, and they will send you 
free, full information about work that you can do and 
live at home, wherever you are located, earning thereby 
from $5 to $25 per day,and upwards. Capital not re- 
quired; you are started free. Either sex; all ages. 





etter not delay. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR YOU. 


Of the School Bulletin Song Budget 200,000 copies have 
been sold, and the sale is larger now than ever before 
But it bas been published ten years, and hundreds of 
schools have used it till they know every piece by heart. 
For these schools we must have a new book, and we want 
it to be like the Budget, made up of a// favorite pieces. So 
we offer #100 in cash as a prize to the teacher that sends 
us the selection of Twenty School Songs receiving the 
highest vote in fair competition. The rules will be the 
same as those used for its prize lista of books by the Lit- 
erary News,—a copy of which may be had on application,- 
with the following additions: (1) Each list must contain 





just 20 songs, no more, no less; (2) The name of the au- 
thor of each song must be given, with the page of the, 
book in which it fs found, or the song itself if itis poe | 
lished; (3) none of the songs must be now contained in 
the Song Budget. Those who have not a copy of the) 
Budget can get one by sending us 15cts. (4) All lists must 
reach us by March 1, 1887. (5) Fxamination of the lists 
will begin at once, and the money will be paid in cash on 
or before March 15 

We want five thousand teachers to take part in this 
competition, for the new book must contain the pieces 
that are universally popular. We also invite teachers to 
send us sketches of gymnastic or other accompaniments 
they have devised for any of the songs they send, and 
will pay liberally for anythin of this sort we are able to 
use. Address, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE. N. Y 

P. 8 —Send also for circulars of the School Bulletin 
Teachers’ Agency. 





Now Ready. 


PRESUMPTION Brains 


By A. P. MARBLE, 


Supt. of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


This able and brilliant paper read before the last 
meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
and published in a late issue of the JOURNAL, has 
ust been published in pamphlet form, neatly bound 
h paper. 


Price, 1O cents. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt o; pric e. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 











FREE HOMES 
FOR ALLIF 














SAILING FROM THE 
RAGRANT FLOWER LAND 


EALTH & PROSPERITY. 
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In this day of deceptive advertising we desire to 
impress that this announcement means exactly what 
it says: that every applicant can secure ahsolutely 
Sree of any charge for the land, one of the above 
divisions of valuable Florida Property. No trick! 
No juggling of words. It means exactly that,—noth- 
ing less, nothing more. 


OUR METHOD! NOTE ITS FAIRNESS! 


We have just issued a large sheet of detailed House 
Plans, illustrating nine different ge of houses, 
costing from $300 to $1500 each, which this Company 
is prepared to build for its patrons at St. Andrew’s 
Bay. In order to defray at least a portion of the very 
large cost of advertising, getting up these designs, 
and executing a legal Warranty Deed for each appli- 
cant we will charge 25c. for mailing this sheet of 
House Plans to eens. The plans are worth $5 
to any one who will ever desire to build a house. 
They are all new and gotten up expressly for us. If 
you select from the House Plans any one that suits 
you, we will build the house on your property and 
give you five years’ time to pay for the house, charg- 



















ing you 5 per cent. interest on the cost of the house. 
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FLORIDA EE 


WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE. 

















200 
400 
800 


100 Orange Grove Tracts of 40 acres cach. 


1600 
500 City Building Lots. 
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0,000 } IN 2% to 40-ACRE TRACTS 


2 
ACRES 


ALL FREE. 





it. 


If you do not care to have a house built, you are not 
obliged to do so, you being left entirely free to decide 
for yourself without in any way affecting the gift of 
the property,— the property will be given to you 
FREE, whether you have a house built or not. 


With the sheet of House Plans will be sent a 
numbered 


FREE LAND WARRANT 


in a sealed envelope. Upon its receipt you will open 
the envelope, sign your name in fu// on the proper 
blanks, so that a Warranty Deed can be made in your 
name, and return the same tous. <A deed for the 
piece of land called for by the Free Land Warrant 
will be immediately executed in your name. No 
charge of any kind will be made for the Free Land 
Warrant—the property will be absolutely free. 

If your application 1s received after all the lands 
are disposed of, you will be so notified, and the 25c. 
you send for the House Plans be returned to you. 


LOCAL COLONY CLUBS Five Sheets of House 

' Plans and five Free 
Land Warrants will be sent to any address, to be dis- 
tributed among friends, on receipt of $1.00 for the 





Every Word of this Advertise- 


ment is important. Don’t miss YOu 
PROFIT BY IT. It is for 











House Plans; ten for $2; fifteen for $3; twenty for 
$4; and twenty-five for $5. No more than twenty- 
five are desired from any one person acting as agent 
for others. Deeds will be made as a Club Agent 
directs when he returns the Free Land Warrants. 

YOU WILL BE A TRAITOR to your own 
interests and to those dependent on you if you fail to 
avail yourself of this Great Free Land Offer. Secure 
it for your children. 

The St. Andrew’s Bay Railroad and Land Company 
numbers among its officers and stockholders some of 
the most responsible and energetic men of Florida, 
Ohio, and New York, who are enlisted heart, hand 
and pocketbook in this great enterprise, and we re- 
fer to 2000 prosperous settlers at St. Andrew’s. And 
now we await your pleasure. 

Address either our Northern Office at Cincinnati, 
or our Eastern Office at New York, where all deeds 
are issued, as follows : 


The St. Andrew's Bay R. R. & Land Co., 


Neo. 227 Wain St.,) (Ne. 29 Park Row, 
CINCINNATI, OO.) INEW VORK,N.Y. 


TO BE READ IN CONNECTION WITH ABOVE. 


FoR a textbook on civil government, with per- 

fect print, mode of arrangement, mo hg of expression, 
and comparisons to illustrate, this book takes the lead, 
and I shall take the pains to recommend the same as I 
have opportunity.—J. H. BURNHAM, School Director, Mul- 
berry, Mo. 


i combination of reliability and visibility, of 

strength and simplicity, of instruction and enjoyment, 
of directness and force, this book, the latest to appear, 
has no equal. Those who have the pleasure of the au- 
thor’s acquaintance will not be surprised at her success 
in popularizing the theme. She makes it perfectly plain 
how we are governed. Without argument, in good taste, 
with not a little fervor at times, she touches upon the 
history of the Constitiation, its characteristics, its pro- 
visions. She treata the subject in such a way that she is 
in a field literally her own. She has in very truth ex- 
plained our government so simply that the boys and girls 


With a broader business policy than 
has characterized any other Southern cor- 
poration, we have steadily appreciated 
the relative value of land and people. We 
are holding for our own profit certain 
lands to be sold in the future; the bal- 
ance is offered free as air to all who 
apply in time. 

ittle more than one year ago the St. 
Andrew’s Bay Railroad and Land Co. ac- 
quired control of upward of 300,000 
acres of the most desirable lands in the 
state of Florida, situated around about 
the beautiful Bay of St. Andrew’s on the 
Southwest Gulf coast. Before the war 
the tewn known as St. Andrew’s Bay was 


had sought the shores of the beautiful bay 
asa location where could be found in their 
highest perfection the peculiar delights 
of a Florida home. During the war the 
town was bombarded by a Federal fleet, 
and nearly swept out of existence. The 
inhabitaots fled, abandoning their shat- 
tered homes to the torch and pillage of 
the enemy,and not until about ten years 
ago was there 7 attempt made to reoc- 
cupy the town his company began ac 
tive operations a little more than a year 
ago. Since that time there has been the 


most remarkable ‘“* boom” created for | 


St. Andrew’s Bay that has ever been 
known in the Flower State. Last winter 
more than 5000 visitors from all parts of 
the country reached that point in quest 


ing-houses have been erected by the hun 
dred. Property secured at the beginning 
of the “boom” has been sold for from 

25 to $500 for ordinary Building Lots. 

very “old settler” has realized a hand- 
some competency in disposing of a portion 
of his lands at fancy prices. Docks have 
been erected; hotels built and added to 
from time to time; a line of seven boats 
ply regularly between St. Andrew's Bay 
and other ports; and, altogether, the out- 
look promises that St. Andrew's Bay will 
in a few years become the most impor- 
tant city of the Gulf coast. It possesses 
every natural advantage: a deep bay,— 
more than sixty five miles ae with its 
various branches,—with deep channels to 
the outer gulf, at oncethe most charming 
and most useful body of water on the 


coast; a safe harbor for the fleets of a 
world. Every species of vegetable, fruit, 
and cereal will grow to perfection in its 
soft, Italian climate; oysters in countless 
millions,—the best in the world,—rest in 
thousands of exhauatiess oyster beds; 
timber easily accessible and sufficient in 
quantity to furnish cargoes for years to 
the entire carrying capacity of the na- 
tion’s fleet; a climate that, both Winer 
and Summer, is the absolute perfection of 
earthly delight; free from malaria, high, 
dry land, and beautifully located. These 
are among other good reasons ey St. 
Andrew's thay is the most desirable loca 
tion for a Florida home that the state can 
offer,and why this company has confi- 
dence in the wisdom of its present busi- 
ness policy. 


of our nation may understand its principles and admire 
its methods —/ournal of Education. 


we : i i imi x All taxes have been paid on these lands up to March, 1887, 
the ab. oe Knog Se ane te TAXES and this Company will pay them again at that date to Decem- 
ee e ber, 1887, both on its own lands and those disposed of under this Great Free Offer. 


Already adopted in 21 Towns in New England, 
and scores of others outside of New England. 


the home of many wealthy people, who | of Florida homes. Business and dwell- | 





“. This Great Free Land Offer is open to anybody ez- 
SH UT OUT cept those who are already located and are now 
living at St. Andrew’s Bay ; also residents of Pensacola and Washington and 
Jackson Counties, Fla. 











GUARANTEE So stryey si stent chet a ry fas as mann mac 
this Great Land Offer that is substantially im- here are no conditions associatec 
proved during the next two years, and pay at the rate of $10 per acre with the NO CONDITION with this Great Free Land Offer 

No better book can be found for READ-| cost of the building improvements added. By that time property will be worth | which can not be complied with. You are not required to move there, or im- 
ING CERCLES than ‘‘ HOW WE ARE $100 per acre. prove in any way, unless you do so freely, and at your own pleasure. 


COVERNED.”’’ necessary , A. Jarrett, Hutchinson, Minn. Mrs. J. A. Davis, Hillsboro, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 
OUR REFERENCES. 
J. W. McCoach, Santa Fe, N. M. | C. F. Strong, Gloucester, Mass. Jos. Field, General Delivery. 
ing list of applicants secured M. Minehan, Gurdon, Ark. Jas N. McMillen, Trans. Sta., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago: 183, 185, 1S7 Wabash Av. Space in go newspapers costs 


_— Lewis Brindle, Latrobe, Pa. John Cord, Hanna, Ind. J. A. Sullivant, Met. Hotel. 
) . 5 Those who have done business 
The Interstate Publishing Comp y Fone Notion Olathe, Kas antsen Ressven, Abram Mann, 716 Penn St. 
5 
Orange Grove tracts ranging in Geo A. Copp, Fisher’s Hill, Va. 26th Ward, Pittsburg, Pa. 
T. MecGrory, Sr., 2416 N. 3d St. 
too much to give a list of a// who 








office, except the 
forms of business in applying 
for and receiving free property, 
and the names are published 
without consultation and merely 
to represent the number who 
received Orange Grove tracts 
Sree at our hands in one day’s 
business. 


Elmira Kepple, Latrobe, Pa. O. P. Fox, Mt. Carmel, Pa. L. E. MacKusick, 744 Oak St, 
. day the follow- 
eae Jas. B. Rowley, Olathe, Kan. Geo. W. Davis - 8 Wm. N. Allen, 744 Oak St. 
Besten: 30 Franklin St. size from 2% to 40 acres each. W. F. Brewton, Cedar Plain, O. | W. 8. Davis, Highland Park, Ill. 
Wm. H. Bower, 2d and Erie Ave. 


Wm. C. Sampson, Golden, Col. Robt. ©. Morrison, Anch’age,Ky. 
F. B. Riblet, Shinston, W. V. = Kennedy, Wabasha, Minn. 


a. Jas. Brown, 717 Sansom St. 
M. J. Lunquest, Birm’gham, Ala. 


M. McCann, Tyrone, Pe. 





" " have received free property at |W. A. Kinsloe, Lockhaven, Pa. . B. Davis, Eureka Spr’gs, Ark. J. P. Haines, 1930 Marshall St. 
Ss. R wens ‘eneral fourhands. Each one of the fol- Salem Hill, Schenley, Pa. Joel P. Keys, Colwich, Kan. Jas. Kavan, Schuyler, Neb. A. B. Shipley, 503 Commerce St, 
cretary and General Agent. lowing list can testify, ifheisso E_ B. Knowles, B ford, Pa. Jno. A. Kramer, Bloomsburg,Pa. St. P. 1. N.Y 
disposed, to the absolute fidelity T. Murphy, Huntington, W.Va. And. Knudsen, Garfield, Kan. - Paul, Minn. = cane, a6 wen - 
eo. R. Collina, 1 St, 








Moses Bixler, cor. Isabel and 
Starkey 8ts. 
Geo. Stoven, 20 Isabel Street. 


Wm. F, Birkelbach. Shaft, Pa. 
Moses R. Saag, Cornecs, Pa. 
, Wabasha, Mina, 


J. H. Baxtresser, Middletown,Pa. 
W. L. Colvin, Beatrice, Neb. 
Frank A. Snell Ansonia, Ct. | M, E. Lewark 


of our methods of business. No 
Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in correspondence has sed be 


bright designs. 10c. Gum Carp Oo., Brooklyn, N.¥. tween any of them and this 


F. E. Hendrick, 137 First St. 
W. E. Chatterton, 137 Third St, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 

Their Pilgrimage 
Devon Boys 
Regimental Legends 

Near Relation - . - - 
Stathomath al Teaching and its Modern Methods 
The Barcarolle - : - - - 
Courses and Methods ° . 
The Beginners’ Book in French 
An Outline History of Architecture. 
The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Taken by Siege ° ° 
Railway Practice. - 
Social Studies - 
Ballads of the Revolution. 
American Patriotism 
The Story of the Normans. 
Home Rule. ° 
Dorothy Wordsworth 
Elements of Chemistry. 
The Sleeping World - 
Foes of Her Household : ° 
The Monarch of Dreams. - . - 
Practical Pedagogy. - 
The Nation in a Nutshell. - 
Young People’s History of Ireland 
Happy Dodd . - - - 
Sons and Daughters. - . - - -_ - 
Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and U. 8. Vol. III. 
Wanderings in South Americu. - - - - 
The Emancipation of Massachusetts. . 
The Pioneer Quakers. - - - 
The Golden Justice 
Shakespeare’s Insomnia 
Veronica and Other Friends. 


2 Vols. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





WE confidently recommend the School Bulletin 
‘Teachers’ Agency of Mr. C. W. Bardeen, of Syr- 
acuse, N. Y. This is a well managed department 
of a long established and influential business. 
Mr. Bardeen publishes more books for teachers 
than any other firm in the country, and has for a 
dozen years been looked to as an authority in edu- 


cational matters. His extensive acquaintance with 
school men led to so many applications to him for 
teachers that he was led to establish an Agency in 
order to collect and classify the information neces- 
sary for wise recommendations. The necessity 
recognized was promptly and energetically met. 
School officers who apply to him have learned that 
his aim is to place them where they will be most 
successful. Hence, his business is largely confi 

dential, and school officers may apply to him with 
certainty that they will get responsible applicants. 

IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
ean live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 

Novice oF DissOLUTION.—The copartnership 
heretofore existing between the undersigned, under 
the firm name of Potter, Ainsworth, & Co., is this 
day dissolved by mutual consent. The affairs of 
the old firm will be settled by the new firm at its 
place of business, 107 Chambers street, New York 
City. S. A. POTTER, 

J. F. AINSWORTH, 
A. S. BARNES, 

CopARTNERSHIP Norick,—The undersigned 
have formed a partnership under the style of Pot- 
ter, Knight, Ainsworth, & Co., for the purpose of 
carrying on the publication of the ‘* Popular Edu- 
cational Series of School Textbooks,’’ including 
the wellrknown Payson, Dunton, & Scribner's Copy 
Books, Arithmetic and Language ‘Tablets for 
Supplementary Work, etc., and will continue the 
business heretofore carried on by the former firm 
at its old places of business, 107 Chambers street, 
New York City, 377 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
and 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 

S. A. Porrer, J. F. AINSWORTH, 
D. F. Knigutr, Epwin Loomis. 





Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c, 
German Corn Remover ki!!s Corns and Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


THE undersigned have this day entered into co- 
partnership under the firm name of Butler, White, 
«& Batler, and will continue the business heretofore 
conducted by Mr. J. H. Butler. Offices at No. 
925 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and No. 30 
Franklin street, Loston. J. H. BUTLER, 

Ss. S. Wire, 

Philadelphia, Jan.1,1887. A. G. BuTLER, 


Mr. M. FRANCIs, of Washington, D. C., has 
discovered a sure cure for headache. It will cure 
any case in thirty minutes. The ingredients may 
be had at any drug store, and ata small cost. Mr. 
Francis will send the receipt and full directions by 
mail to any one for one dollar. Any of our readers 
that suffer with headache should write to him and 
get the receipt. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
pepeee in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, 
also a oo and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
heve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing an 
—~_ Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Powers’ Block. 
Rochester, N. Y. eow 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Warner Harper & Brothers, N Y, #2 00 
Fenn al . o 25 
Winter e = sa 25 
Coleridge o aa ad 20 
Safford D C Heath & Co, Boston 
Caswell & Ryan Ginn & Co, Boston,; 1 06 
Prince a “ os 85 
Doriot 95 


Clement White, Stokes, & Allen, N Y, 2 50 


Dowden J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 9 00 
“ “ o 1 25 

Alexander G P Putnam's Sons, NY, 7 
Newton “ = “ 1 00 
Raymond " 1 25 
Rishop - 75 
Jewett a ni Ass = 1 50 
Higgins Rand, McNally & Co, Chicago, 1 00 
Lee Dodd, Mead, & Co, N Y, 1 25 
Remsen Henry Holt & Co, N Y, 1 00 
Fearing AC McClurg, & Co, Chicago, 1 00 
Douglas Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1 50 
Higginson ” - 7 50 
Hopkins e va 1 50 
owle = os ee 50 

Towle no o ad 15 

Cooke Ticknor & Co, Boston, 15 
“e “ 1 50 
Matthews& Hutton Cassell & Co, N Y, 1 50 
Waterton - “ - 10 
Adams Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston, 1 50 
Hallowell x se ” 1 00 
Bishop “ se . 1 25 
Head os * oe 75 
Brooks Cupples, Upham, & Co, Boston, 1 50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





SEE the advertisement of the Dakota Mortgage 
Banking Co. on page{/4. Send them your address 
by postal for full particulars. 





Tuer Estrky OrnGANS.—One of the best testi- 
monials to the value of the Estey organs is in the 
fact that, notwithstanding the very many organ 
enterprises that have been started by ambitious 
employees of the Esteys, the business of this orig- 
|inal maker continues to grow. It is the largest 
'reed organ factory in the world; turns out a com- 
| pleted organ every eight minutes each day. Be- 
|eause of their peculiar sweetness and volume of 
tone, thoroughness in manufacture, and popular 
| styles, these organs hold the wide world for a mar- 
| ket with increasing vigor.— Boston Post. 








— ‘* What is the interior of Africa principally 
used for?’’ asked a teacher of a pupil. ‘* For 
purposes of exploration,’’? was the reply. 





ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 





— The revolting ice men in Poughkeepsie, we 
are told, struck with reluctance. ‘That was ever 
so much better than to have used their ice-picks. 








— Give Ely’s Cream Balm a trial. This justly 
celebrated remedy for the cure of catarrh, hay 
fever, cold in the head, ete., can be obtained of any 
reputable druggist and may be relied upon as a 
safe and pleasant remedy for the above complaints 
and will give immediate relief. It is not a liquid, 
snuff, or powder, bas no offensive odor, and can be 
used at any time with good results, as thousands 
can testify, among them some of the attachés of this 
office. — Spirit of the Times, May 29, 1886. 





— As monument suggestions are in order, sup- 
pose when the next great man dies we quietly in- 
cinerate him, and then we shall have only to invest 
in a nice, beautiful, little ash-barrel, by way of a 
memorial. 





— The best selling proprietary artide in this 
section is Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. Ladies all praise it and physicians recom - 
mend it. 





— A man advertises ‘‘ garments without but- 


tons’’ as a novelty. Nonsense; we’ve had’em for 
ten years, and so has every other bachelor. 





— A clear skin adds to the beauty of a fine face, 
and often lends a charm to homeliness. To beau- 
tify your complexion, you should purify your blood 
with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. As a tonic and altera- 
tive medicine, it has no equal. Price $1.00. Six 
bottles, $5. 





os We are pleased to see the familiar face of 
si Yours for Health’’ in the papers again ; long 
may it continue. The ladies have learned to 
love it. 


— Said a Sunday-school teacher the other day : 
‘* Who was Luther?’’ Replied a Jersey boy: 
** He made matches.’’ 


CATARRE CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying ever 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 
East 9th St., New York, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. eow 





— Violent concussion of horse-car caused by a 
collision. A second jar follows,—car off the track. 
Man springs up and remarks briskly, ‘‘There must 
be a Jonah aboard! ”’ 





— A man should believe only half that he hears. 





It makes a great deal of difference which half, 


however. 





Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 





59 Duane St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pe? Pe a LR AB PI SUPREME IL =z 





School Stationery, 





CIANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 
TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 
SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 
DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 





gz Send for Price Lists. 





CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 





THE BEST BOOKS FOR 
Entertainments, Exhibitions, and Other Purposes. 


Young Folks’ Dialogues. 





Little People’s Speaker. 





New and original. 
book of the kind.”’—Register, Springfield, Illinois. 120 pages, 
handsome cover. 

Contains : 
Temperance Speeches, soul-stirring Patriotic Orations, etc. 
100 pages attractively bound. 


Young Folks’ Entertainments. 


“Without exception this is the best 
Boards, 40 cts. cts. 


Concert Recitations, Holiday Pieces, ringing 


Paper, 25 


Bds., 25c. 


By E. C. and L. J. Rook. Absolutely new and 
original. Contains: Motion Songs. Charades, 
Pantomimes, Tableaux, Concert Recitations, 


Paper, lic. 





Motion Pieces, Drills, ete. 


Choice Humor. 





San Francisco, Cal. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 14. 


Handsomely bound. 
For Reading and Recitation. 


is a very fine selection of articles from our best authors. A 
recommend its perusal as a sure cure for the blues.’"—Christian Advocate, 


Appropriately engraved cover. 


Boards, 40 cts. Paper, 25 cts. 
Adapted for use in public and private. “It 
We would heartily 


Boards, 50 cents. Paper, 30 cents. 


Best Readings from the current litera- 
ture of the year. Uniform in style, and 
size with previous numbers. Back num- 





bers always on hand. 200 pages. 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 
Cloth, $1.00. 





250 pages. 


How to become a Public Speaker. 


Cloth, 50 cts. 


Entirel 
book, an ng i 
social purposes.’ — Christian Statesman, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Paper, 60 cents. 


Paper, 30 cents. 


new and original. ‘‘ We have read much of this 
know of nothing else so well suited to school and 


By WILLIAM PITTENGER. This work 
shows how any person of a perse- 





ive public speaker. 12mo. 


Reading as a Fine Art. 





Handsomely engraved cover. 


By Ernest LEGouvsE of the Academie Francaise. 
lated from 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


verance may become a ready and effect- 
Boards, 50 cts. Paper, 30 cents. 


) Trans- 
the ninth edition by Abby Langdon Alger. 


Everybody should get our complete catalogue of books and plays ; also announcement of special 


30-day offer. 


The above books are sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will be mailed upon receipt of price. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1127 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 


CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Mauager. 





TO TEACHERS : 


Novel, Easy, Safe, and Practical method of acquiring a competency. 
$120 a month saved out of your salary, and placed in our New Co-operative 


Endorsed by financiers. 
First Mortgage Western Farm Loans, at 


$5,077.12 in 20 years, or to $11,698.55 in 30 years, the greater part profit. 
More profitable than Savings Bank deposits. 
Send at once for full particulars—free. 
DAKOTA MORTGAGE BANKING CO., Huron, Dakota. 


proportion. 
interest immediately. 
Address 


Small Monthly Savings placed at inter- 
est willsoon make you independent. New, 
Within the reach of all. 


7 per cent. compound interest, will amount to 
Larger or smaller sums in 
Better than U.S. Bonds. Momey draws 
Mention this paper. 





Ss. S. HAMILL, 
159 23d Street, - - - = = Chicago, Ill., 
Author of “‘ New Science of Elocution,”’ 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE ist, 1887, 
SECOND * = JULY 18th, 1887. 
repared for Teachers of Elocution and 


Pupils 
eaders. Send for Circular. 


Dramatic 


THE GILMAN MAP DRAWING. 


Entirely novel, and radically different from any 
system heretofore known. Wonderfully efficient in 
the study of geography. Sample portfolio of blanks, 
prepared paper, instructions, ete., sent free to any 
address, postpaid, on receipt of 15 cents. 

It will pay any teacher to investigate this. 

J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
14 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





eow 





2000 MORE pairs of French Kid Shoes to be 
given away as a premium by the 
FURBER SHOE CO., Boston, Mass. 





SCHOOL KEEPING: 
How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, 
250 Pages. 75 Cents. 


I 41.1 >. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 





TESTIMONIAL. 


“I went through School Keeping: How to Do It, 
with a class last term, and found it very helpful.” 
Pri ee SOAS, 
rincipal Normal School. 
Randolph, Vt., Jan. 12, 1887. " vag 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AVE MONEY by subscribing 
through the N. E. Pus. Co.’s 
Subscription Agency. Send for it. 
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Yours for Health 


LYDIA E. 
PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE 


















20 Years 
Kecord. 





y Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses $0 common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
end Saatéon. 

(PLEASANT TO THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
ING IN ITS EFFECT. 
In LiQuID, PILL OR 
LOZENGE FORM, (6 
For $5.) Eituer 


Ay? ‘Z La: 1, OF THE LATTER 
- SEL » « €#L; . SENT BY MaIL SE- 
CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
Mrs. Privcgam's “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 


AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS. Mention this Paper. 





Ladies’ Weaknesses. 


Mr. T. H. Gafford of Church Hill, Md., is so 
thankful for the restoration of his wife to com- 
lete health, that he is willing to certify to the 
act and manner of her cure. To Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham: This is to certify to the grand effects 
of your Vegetable Compound. My wife was 
suffering from a terrible disease which seemed 
to baffle the skill of the best medical men. She 
was ina poor, languid, Soarenet, nervous con- 
dition. We finally concluded to try your Vege- 
table Compound, and to our great surprise the 
half of one bottle had not been taken before 
there seemed to be a thorough change in her 
whole condition, and now to-day she is in good 
health and entirely relieved from all former de- 
pressed feelings. T. H. GAFFORD and Wife. 


PHYSICAL SALVATION. 
‘* Blessed Art Thou above all Others.”’ 


Some of the expressions of gratitude for the 
»yhysical regeneration wrought by Mrs. Lydia 
fr. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound read like 
the rejoicings of converts after a religious re- 
vival. It brings salvation to the body. A lady 
in Franklin Parish, La., writes: “I tried _one 
bottle of your Compound for Prolapsus Uteri 
and Leucorrhea. I never had anything in my 
life that did me as much good. I was hardly 
able to walk about without difficulty. I could 
not step upon anything without pain. When I 
think how much good that one bottle did me. 
I feel as if I could fall on my knees to you and 
say: Blessed art thou above all others, for thou 
art one of the greatest benefactors that woman 
ever had.”’ 


MEDIGAL MINUTES 


THIRD EDITION. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 
pages. 

Price 25 cents by mail, to 
any address, from the 
author, 

Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 
129 Friendship Street, 
Providence, R. I. 








ELY’sS 


CATARRH oncAM BALM 


Gives Relief at once 
and Cures 


COLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid, Snuff, 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 
- EVER Offensive odors. 

A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 


tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 








Without doubt the BEST plaster made, When 


the 


pain-killing and strength- 

es of the Hop Plaster. Virtues of 

a Burgundy Pitch and foreign Gums 
com in a sweet and never- 
Plaster. Used and recommended 


25c., 5 for $1. everywhere. 
*s HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Back (ches! 


peop 


m 


FISHER’S Essentials of Geog- 


raphy takes well among teachers. 


When I say cure 1 do not mean FI J S$! A 


time and then have them rer nints mean a radical cure. 
i have made the disease of Fi EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because ethers have failed is no reason for 
Rot now receiving acnre. Send at once for a treatise and a 
"Yr of my infallible remedy. Give Express 
& 











THE MAGAZINES. 





— The Century Mayazine for February is a notable 
number, both in the subjects presented and in the 
contributors who have written upon history, biogra- 
phy, politics, travel, art, architecture, astronomy, 
public questions, poetry, and fiction. The Life of 
ncoln, by Hay and Nicolay, is occupied with Lin- 
coln’s first term in Congress and his life as a lawyer, 
this installment concluding the first portion of the 
biography and carrying its subject to his fortieth 
year. ‘he biographical articies are admirable, 
President James MecCosh, of Princeton College, being 
the subject of a paper by Jolin van Cleve, and Father 
Taylor, the Boston Methodist preacher, ef two 
sketches, by the Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol and Walt 
Whitman, both of whom unite in pronouncing him 
the most eloquent of speakers. Dr. Bartol’s anec- 
dotes present a figure of great individuality and pop- 
ular interest. To teachers and students, Prof. Lang- 
ley’s New Astronomy Series may appropriately be 
called the latest news from the sky. The present 
paper has a fascinating theme, “‘ The Stars,’”’ and he 
treats it ina way to hold the attention. His start- 
ling comparisons go far to realize to the reader the 
wonder and mystery of the subject. In this paper 
he pays special attention to the work of American 
astronomers in spectroscopy, and considers the pop- 
ular notion as to the return of the “ Star of Bethle- 
hem.”’ Prof. Rodolfo Lauciani contributes a very 
valuable article on the bronzes of Rome, and espe- 
cially of the two superb statues of athletes discovered 
in 1885. which are engraved, for the first time, for 
this article. Inthe War Series the important sub- 
ject of Gettysburg is concluded by a paper of untech- 
nical narrative by the officer who gave the order for 
the charge in the third day’s fight, to wit, Gen. James 
Longstreet. Portraits of Generals R. E. Lee, Barks- 
dale, Semmes, Pender, and Garnett are among the 
cuts. The poetry includes “ Souvenir de Jeunesse,” 
by Edmund Clarence Stedman, and contributions by 
L. Frank Tooker, Henry W. Austin, Henry Ames 
Blood, Joaquin Miller, Margaret J. Preston, Robert 
Burns Wilson, John Vance Cheney, Esther B. Tiffany, 
and others. The “‘ Topics of the Time” include edi: 
torial articles on Mr. Atkinson’s papers, on “ Labor 
Parties,” ‘‘The Harvard Celebration,’’ and ‘ The 
American School at Athens.” There is a suggestive 
open letter on “ Indian Education in the Southwest,” 
by H. O. Ladd. An excellent portrait of Dr. McCosh 
forms the frontispiece of this artistically illustrated 
number. 


—Harper’s Magazine, for February, is a strong num- 
ber, with three serial stories, four richly illustrated 
descriptive articles, a short story by Grant Allen, and 
an attractive variety of short poems, one of them from 
Cowley’s “The Mistress” being charmingly illus- 
trated by Abbey and Parsons. he striking frontis- 
peeee, ** Moose Hunting by Jacklight,.”’ 1s one of Mr. 

‘rost’s brilliant illustrations to the paper on “Moose 
Hunting’ by Henry P. Wells. Charles Dudley War- 
ner describes the Bayou Teche Country of Southern 
Louisiana, known as ‘‘ The Acadian Land,” and his 
fellow-traveler, the artist W. H. Gibson, beautifully 
illustrates his text. Mr. Howells’ new novel, “ April 
Hopes,”’ begins, taking Boston life of to-day for his 
theme. The war correspondent, Frank D. Millet, 
contributes a sequel to his illustrated description of 
Summer Life among the Cossacks in the January 
number. George William Curtis, in the Editor's 
Easy Chair, talks of the American Opera, the limits 
of newspaper proprieties. the value of censure, do- 
mestic service as an employment for American 
women, and Joe Jefferson. ’. D. Howells, in the 
Editor’s Study, makes a most careful and delightful 
estimate of short stories as a peculiar phase of mod- 
ern literature, and enumerates the most successful 
writers of them. The Editor’s Drawer is well filled 
with spicy humor, introduced by an essay from 
Charles Dudley Warner on February, and concluding 
with a page drawing of English aristocratie pecu- 
liarities by George Du Maurier. 


— The Brooklyn Magazine, for February, has a 
very important article by Miss Cayvan, who writes in 
answer to the question submitted her, ‘Can you ad- 
vise young women to adopt the stage ?”’ and her 
arguments pro and con are cleverly made, and have 
a decided interest. It has a humorous poem by Gen. 
John A. Logan, now printed for the first time, enti- 
tled “ To Mrs. Smith’s Bonnet.” The lines will be 
the first intimation to thousands that the dead gen- 
eral had any poetical inclinations. Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher has four sermons revised by himself 
for this publication. The number is in every way 
bright and readable, and offers its readers a great 
deal of good literature Price, 20cents a single num- 
ber, Or $2.00 ayear. The Brooklyn Magazine, 130-132 
Pearl Street, New York. 


—Inthe Homiletic Review, for February, is found 
a good installment of the good things promised for 
1887. “The mere mention of some of the contributors’ 
names will indicate the character and quality of the 
articles. They are Dr. L. W. Bacon, Dr. Howard 
Crosby, Dr. T. W. Chambers, Prof. I. O. Murray, 
Dr. D. C. Eddy. Sermons are included by Dr. John 
Hall, Bishop Andrews, Dr. Kerfoot, and others. Fach 
of the other ten departments, including Homiletics 
by Prof. Hoppin, Pastoral Theology by Prof. Wilkin- 
son, and the Study Table by Dr. Ludlow, are well 
represented, and the number as a whole is one of re- 
markable merit. Published by Funk & Wagnalls, 10 
and 12 Dey Street, New York. $3.00 per year; 30 
cents per single number. 


— Christian Thought, bi-monthly, for February has 
a very instructive and valuable article for educators. 
on ** The Mission of Music to Mind and Heart,” by 
Prof. Benjamin C. Blodgett of Smith College. Other 
papers of timely interest are, “* The Labor Problem 
and the Churches,” by Wm. G. Moody, Rev. J. B. 
Lowber, Ph.D., and Mrs. Helen Crane. The editor, 
Charles F. Deems, D.D., has also a very suggestive 
yaper on **The Labor Troubles and the Sabbath 
aw.” ‘The Views and Reviews” contain articles 
by President Magoun, Prof Young, Dr. White, Prof. 
Halstead, and others. Price, $2.00 a year; single 
numbers, 40 cents. New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. 


— Shakespeariana, for January, has for its con- 
tents: ‘The Story of the Boydell Shakespeare,” by 
Wm. D. Moffat. A School of Shakespeare: ‘‘The 
Merchant of Venice,” by Prof. W. W. Smith; Course 
of Shakespeare Historical Reading: ‘‘King John,” by 
Prof. Wm. Taylor Thom. Open Court: “Much Ado, 
II., i., 304," by W. J. Rolfe, A.M.; Letter from Hon. 
Ignatius Donnelly. The Drama: Mr. Wilson Bar- 
rett’s Hamlet. C. P.: Foreign Notes. H. Reviews: 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. Literary Notes. 
Miscellany: Hamlet’s Age; The Earliest American 
Mention of Shakespeare. 


—Among the other good things in the Februar 
Wide Awake is a short sketch of ‘‘ Longfellow With 
His Children,” interestingly told by Rev. Samuel 
Longsee also a delightful account of Miss Fran- 
ces E. Willard in Mrs. Bolton’s ‘‘Some Successful 
Women.” Miss Amanda B. Harris has a helpful ar- 
ticle, entitled “‘ How to Write Compositions.” The 
illustrations and poetry of this number are very at- 
tractive. 


— The Pansy, for February has, beside the three 
continued articles, many attractive short stories and 
poems. Noticeable among these is “Our Alphabet 
of Great Men.” which gives an excellent sketch of 
Xenophon. There is, too, a sketch of Mrs. E 
Thompson of the Woman’s Crusade in Ohio, and one 
of Lydia Hoyt Farmer’s beautiful ms, “ The 
Forget-me-not.” D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. $1.00 
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—— QGeachers’ Agencies. 
UNION THACHERY AGENCY. 


Send for our 
recently se- 


These 


Facts speak louder than words. 
new circular with list of 130 places 
cured, with salaries amounting to $175,000. 
are facts that each can verify for himself as to those 
in his own locality, for the list extends all over 
. D. KERR, Manager, 

16 Astor Place, New York City. 


the country. Ww 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
TEACHERS WANTED. spevisi vacancies 


for next year, which we are asked to fill with great 
care. (1) Reading and Elocution, lady with knowl- 
edge of vocal music. A capital position in a promi- 
neut school at liberal salary, but mustbe Ail. (2) 
Teacher of drawing in village school, lady, $600. 
Glad to have her begiv immediately, but can wait. 
(3) Native German, with fair knowledge of English, 
and g,ood French, man, $950. (4) Principal to organ- 
ize a graded school from union of district school and 
academy, $1500. Send for new circular of the School 
Bulletin Agency. C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





for a good position next year. 


$40 for reporting vacancies to our Agency. 


Teachers Wanted for Fall 1887. 


43 Have already (Feb. 3d) been called for by Boards and Colleges for Fall. 


Now is the time to register 


j Teachers, whether wishing to change, or simply to increase their present salary, should not fail to send | 

ta ~- card with their name and address for our circulars, and acquaint themselves with our work. i] 
‘or some places filled by us see issue of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION of Feb. 3, page 77. 

weeks we will give the names and addresses of several hundred teachers who have received from $3.00 to 


In a few 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS, ana"FSRtioN, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYVYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


saws EXCy 
AN Chg 
Teachers’ Bureau 


w? &. 
[Both Sexes.] ¢ 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 

$29 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


— Golleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. _ 


Poston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
‘2 Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


2 PROFESSIONAL. 


LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen years expe- 
rience in teaching in Colleges, Theological and 
Normal Schools. For jnfermation address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


(NBANDLER SCIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NV ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


GEASIBE SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Circulars with full information sent free by 
B. W. PUTNAM, 

Jamaica Plain. Boston. — 








- 592 z . 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


(XANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


5 NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. Pheacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
Grate NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars, etc., address 
Miss ELLEN Hypks, Principal. 


Gurr NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, ss A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. _ 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Russe 1, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


Grats NOBMAL SCHOOL, | WESTFIELD, Mass. 








For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SCoTT. 


| 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 
“Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our University for 
Mr, John Lear. Twelve hours delay would Lave 
given it to another man.” R. H. Tripp, Prest, 
Central University of Iowa. 
Send for application form and list of testimonials to 
L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 205 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


“want” TEACHERS ? isc’ SCHOOLS P 
Southern School Agency. 


(a ESTABLISHED 1880. 45) 

1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. S.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO REGISTER 


With the N. E. BuREAU OF EDUCATION. Applica- 
tions are constantly coming in for the Spring and 
Autumn Schools from every part of the Nation. 
Forms of Application and Circulars free on applica- 
tion to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY offers until this Ad. is 

withdrawn (when fee will be $2 as heretofore) what is practi- 
cally Free Registration. Teachers desiring Registration are re- 
quested to answer following questions in order given: 1, Namein 
full, with P.O. address? 2, Name and grade of school where now 
teaching ? 3, Your specialties ? 4, Salary received ? 5, Where edu- 
cated? 6, Experience? 7, Age? 8, Address of three or more ref- 
erences who are acquainted with your work, and to whom we can 
write? ‘To defray cost, on our part, of correspondence with appli- 
cant and references, thirty cents in stamps must be enclosed with 
answers. If the record is found to be satisfactory, applicant's 
name will be entered on our books, and a registration form sent 
to be filled out and returned, for which no charge will be made. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager, Studio Building, 110 Tremont 
St., Boston, Mass. 


mg y : 7 
UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 
Eimhurst (Chicago), Ill. 
(Formerly the W. and No. Western Teachers’ Agency). 

This Bureau is UNRIVALED in its facilities for as- 
sisting teachers to desirable positions. The expense 
of membership is reduced to a minimum; no profite 
on reyistration fees. 

TEACHERS of all grades wanted for every State 
and Territory. 

“Through Prof. Albert’s Bureau I secured J present 
position ’”*’—C. M Lowes, A.M., Prof. of Ancient Lan- 
guages, Wheaton College. 

“Tam well pleased with my present position of High 
School Assistant, and may again avail myself of your 
services if I desire another promotion.” — ANNA BAR- 
NABY, Prescott, Wis 

* [have great confidence that both teachers employed 
through your Bureau will prove valuable additions to our 
Faculty.’ D. MCGREGOR, Prest. State Normal School, 
Platteville, Wis 

“Our Prof. of Music, whom you recommended, is givin 
entire satisfaction.” —M. G. OWEN, Secretary Board o 
Trustees, Westfield College, Ill. 

For full particulars address 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Ill. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 

R. E. AVERY 


American School Bureau, 2 West 14th 8t., N. Y. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccgessFut TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


~ THERE 1S GREAT DEMAND 


At this Office for first-class Lady (Normal) Teachers 
for Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Schools 
paying from $400 to $600 salary. Many High Schoo! 
Assistants are also called for. Now is the time to 
register to secure these poreone. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 














ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 


FROM 
CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 
THROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletins and information. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Batany by Observation! 
_ GET THE BEST. —— 
YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 


Introductory price, 64 cents. 


YOUMANS’ DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. 
Introductory price, $1.20. 
BENTLEY'S PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


Edited by Eu1zA A. YoUMANS. Eutroductory price, $1.20. 


BOTANICAL CHARTS. 


Modified and adapted for use in the United States by EL1za A. YOUMANS. 


HENSLOW’S 
(#"Sample copies will be sent, postpaid, to teachers for examination at above prices. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





A CONTRIBUTION TO POPULAR CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Prof. GOODWIN writes : “ I have advised the translator to oo these versions of Plato in the belief that 
they will be welcomed by many to whom both Plato and Socrates have hitherto been merely venerated 
names, especially by those whose interest In knowing what Plato and Socrates really taught has been 
doubly checked by ignorance of Greek, and by the formidable aspect of Pkato’s complete works, even in 
an English translation.” 

JUST PUBLISHED: 

TALKS WITH SOCRATES ABOUT LIFE. Translations from the Gorgias and the Republic 
of Plato. 1 vol... 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, paper, 50 cents. 

The translator of this little interesting volume is already known throughout the country for elegant 
pamphlet editions, issued with the Scribners’ excellent taste, of some of the most picturesque of Plato’s 
writings—translated into remarkable, simple, and idiomatic English and with an accuracy which has been 
admired by leading Greek scholars. 

They are little volumes which ought to be in the hands of all lovers of the best literature throughout 
the Union. and which school boards, “ home study” societies, and popular teaching associations, such as 
the Chautauqua Association, should scatter far and wide among the youth of the rural district.—N. Y. Times. 

FORMER VOLUMES BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Sixth 1,000, Fourth 1,000. 

SOCRATES. A translation of the Apology, Crito, A DAY IN ATHENS WITH SOCRATES. 
and parts of the Phaedo of Plato. 12mo., Cloth, | rranslations from the Protagoras and the Re- 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. public of Plato, 12mo. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cts. 

Correspondenee invited. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
Books that should be read by High School Boys as a Preparation for Citizenship. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


idited by JOHN T. MORSE, JR. 


Gilt top, $1.25; Half morocco, 83.00. 





EKach volume uniform, L6mo; 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. Von Holst. 
ANDREW JACKSON. By Prof. W. G. Sumner. 
JOHN RANDOLPH. By Henry Adams. 
JAMES MONROE. By President D. C. Gilman. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. — By John T. Morse, Jr. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. By John Austin Stevens. 
JAMES MADISON. By Sidney Howard Gay. 
JOHN ADAMS. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
JOHN MARSHALL. By Allen B. Magruder. 
SAMUEL ADAMS. By James K. Hosmer. 
THOMAS H. BENTON. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
“1 think highly of any plan that will insure the reading of such books by high school pupils.” — F. A. 
Hix, Principal of High School, Chelsea, Mass. 
“T shall order a set of your American Statesman Series for use in our school. 1 think they would be 


admirable as a preparation for citizenship in our academies and high schools.’’ — E. H. Cook, Principal of 
State Normal and Training School, Potsdam, N. Y 





Material for the Celebration of the Anniversary of Longfellow’s 
Burthday ou February 27. — PAMPHLET containing suggestions and a variety of PRO- 
GRAMMES with a biographical sketch, 5 cents; LEAFLETS, illustrated, 24 cents ; 
THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH dramatized, 15 cents; THE 
ATLANTIC LIFE-SIZE PORTRAIT, 8 cents; STEEL PORTRAITS, 
(six) 25 cents each; LONGFELLOW’S HOUSE, a colored lithograph, 50 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


s | b) 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. TEACHERS! 
AGENCY FOR—— Now is the time to turn your ‘Dead Stock.” We 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S,| will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
LOCK WOOD’S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE &| may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list giving 
CO.’8, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICA- copyright, date, and condition. F 
TIONS. NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN | better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, EDWARD E, ABB & CO., 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 578 % Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
|e een ay | A Rome; 
omson’s New Arit ti 
Keetel’s French Gauss ¢ aes Anges; 
Reeds Word Lessons. 














“The Most Important Literary 
Event of the Season.” 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES, |=, 
The Old Favorites in a New Dress, |,,2p,wigzams\ ae et. swurn, 
NEW MAS BINDING T=® |THOS, NELSON & SON, “tre” 


NEW BINDING. 
Sieatarune tuk Vier kanes encabs. Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
PHICAL INFORMATION FROM ALL PARTS oF |4 HISTORY OF ENG. IATERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8&vo, cloth, $2.50. 


THE WORLD. 
PRICES REDUCED. | ourLines OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, ¢l., $1.50. 


CowPEe RTHWAIT & Co. THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 


5 OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
How to Strengthen the Memory. | coc tor catalogues. : 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. Price, $1.00. 


DON’T DELAY! 
The N. Y. Independent says : ‘ How to Strengthen x : 
the Memory,’”’ is an educational problem of the first E Fs oy “nlite gt - wg ey 
importance, on which we have a_ thoroughly sound, male tor yresent the dounsn — i a 
sensible, and entirely practicable book from Dr. M. L. TION and ‘ AMERICAN TRAGHE on + pees 
Holbrook. His methods are all philosophical and County Institute. to be held in lowe, Tae tas Mie 
natural. They have been used time without end, and | sowri, and I/inois +a a 
—s mee on which bad memories have been made| To any one who means business we will gi 
nto good ones, and will continue to be as long as the} sive right of territory, and pa lib ply 
pena mite commanes to be what it is.” 2 New Stal cash oom 



































DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE 


BARNES’ NEW GBOCRAPHY. 


Two Books Only. 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, s .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 
“On the Observational and Inductive Methods.” — 
Christian Union.” 
These books are giving a good account of them- 
selves. Already adopted by New York City, Augusta, 
Me., Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Louisville,, Ky., Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., Saratoga, N. Y., Paterson, N. J., 
and elsewhere. ; - 
“The plan of the book is excellent.’’- 
“Masterpieces of Science and Art.”’ 


School Journal. ; 
“ Illustrations artistic, Maps perfect, Text clear and 


comprehensive.”’—Chicago Interior. 
“* Methodical in arrangement, clear and perspicu- 
ous in statement, and elegant in construction.” — 


Education. , 
“In the front rank of practical school books.”— 


New England Journal of Education. 
*,* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid 


on receipt 0 Brice. 
A. 8. BABNES & CO., Publishers 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1 «4 


Academy. 
New York 








Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., e 

R 's I im Klem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, -40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 


Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible inthe Common School. 








*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 

application. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


OR 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


te) 

PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in yw yf and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct tener | of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial ” at the outset. 





or catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park S8t., Boston, Mass. 
79 ABASH AVENUE. 





JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessonsin English, - $ .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessens in English, - - ° 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 75 


Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - - - 1.25 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in | 1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Artof Elocution, - - 1.26 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, each - -26 
Harrison’s French Syntax, - - - - 2,00 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, . . - 50 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felten’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 





WHAT SCHOOLS 


sterling good 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


of Ditson & Co.? Carefully compiled, attractive, 
musical, and popular, they are the ones to choose, the 
next time a change is needed. Please examine. 


For the Little Ones. 


Kindergarten Chimes ($1) is a charming book 
with songs, plays, games, and full instructions for 
teachers. Gems fer Little Singers (30 cts., or $3 
yer doz.) is a nice picture song book, as is Fresh 

lowers (25 cts., $2.40 per doz.) —this last having 
Sacred music only. Am. School Music Reader, 
Book 1, (35 cts., $3.60 per doz.) First book for learn- 
ing the notes. 


For Common Schools. 


We can recommend nothing better than the favorite 
Song Bells (50 cts., $4.80 per doz., for a general 
collection, and for learning the notes, Book 1 (50 
ets.) and Book 2 (60 cts.) of the Semg Reader, by 
Irving, Emersup, and O. B. Brown. An eminently 
practical book by practical school music teachers. 


For the Higher Schools. 


Song Greeting (60 cts., $6 per doz.) is the new- 
est and best book, containing a large number of 
songs and glees in excellent taste, solfeggios, and 
voice exercises. 


Please send for full lists and descriptions. 


Have better 





Any book mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Choice Books 
THE REPERTOIRE 


New Collection of 


HICH CRADE SONCS 


Selected, Composed and Arranged by Geo. F. ROOT 
N 








FOR USE i 
High Schools, Academies 
And Advanced Singing Classes of all kinds. 224 pages. 


Price, $1.00 each by mail postpaid, $10.00 a dd: 
Express, charges not pel paid, $10.00 a dozen by 


GOSPEL HYMNS CONSOLIDATED 


EXCELSIOR EDITION. 


This book contains the same hymns and tunes as the 
large typeedition of Gospel Hymns Consolidated, in 
the same order and numbered — the same but by the 
use of SMALLER TYPE the same material is got- 
ten into a less number of pages. The prices of the new 
edition are as follows: 

By mail 
Postp.Jd. 
Paper Covers, 45c. 
Board “ . 
Limp Cloth, 55c. " 
Former editions still published at old prices. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH GO., Cincinnati, 0., 
And 19 East 16th Street, New York City, 


Now for the New Wear!!! 


MANY MISTAKES MENDED 


In reading. writing, and speaking Large 12 

; > » Spez A arge 12mo, 
Only $1.00; for examination, 75 ets. by mail. In- 
troduction terms low. Highly recommended by 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

OHIO EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 
PRESIDENT PAYNE, and others. 

3 N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers, 

124 Nassau Street, - - - - New York, 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 1. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading matter for supplementary 
use in Primary Schools, in connection with the First 
and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy 
manila, and sold for 6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 
copies. Send three 2-cent stamps for sample copy. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


a specify that you want 
45c. the Consolidated Ex- 


By Express In ordering this edition 
celsior Edition, 











Peterseon’s Science. eow 


For Circulars and Price-lists M Geogra 
Gildersleeve’s Latin. Venable’s loeb. me 





By SANFORD NILES. 
OF THE AGE. 

EVERY ONE 
Introductory prices especially reasonable. 


THE GEM | 
COMMENDS IT. 


Write 


Merrill's Elementary Geography. Curtiss System of Penmanship. 


NATURAL — SIMPLE — SCIENTIFIC. 


OUR DRILL EXERCISES ARE UNEQUALE 
PRICES AS LOW AS ANY — 


This system has become very popular. Write 


for circulars, ete. | for circulars, ete. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Now Ready. 





(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to 


Eclectic German Primer, 


Eclectic German First Reader, . ° 
Eclectic German Second Reader, ° 
Eclectic German Third Reader, ° 
Eclectic German Fourth Reader, ° 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS, 


McGuFFEY’s REVISED READERS.) 


By W. H. WEICK and C. GREBNER. 
FOR GERMAN AND ENGLISH CLASSES. 


Sample Copy and 
Introduction Price. 


e ° * $ 20 
25 


Exchan 
Prien 


$.12 
15 
35 -20 
-42 25 
Nearly Ready. 





tion Exercises ; 





mission. ‘ t NG 
OLBROOK CO., 13 Laight St., N. Y. = eames PA Boston Mees 


Richly Illustrated. Embracing a thorough course in Lan 


guage Lessons and Composition; Transla- 


German Lessons with interlinear translation ; Script Lessons, ete. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 43 Z2¥a'gut Ris, Yaginnatl ©. 


C.F. STEARNS, WN. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 














